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The author of these reminiscences would fain 
hope that they may supply a want. 

Many guide books on Rome have been published, 
and many instructive works, with full descriptions 
of a few of the very many objects of interest in 
Eome, have appeared; but we have not seen a book 
which briefly describes, in a lifelike manner, every 
thing which a sojourner for a few days would like 
to have brought before him, without the trouble of 
resorting to voluminous works for the information, 
which — ^in order to enjoy the scenes and associations 
by which he is surrounded — ^he should possess, but 
does not; or to revive the knowledge which he has 
possessed, but has partially forgotten. 

We have, in a small compass, described the most 

interesting objects belonging to the ancient Roman, 

yearly Christian, and modem eras; and trust we 

Qphave succeeded in giving a true picture of these 
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various cycles of Roman civilization — so that the 
traveler may be greatly helped in seeing the most 
important objects in a short time, and the reader, 
who may not have the opportunity of visiting Rome, 
may be able to form a correct idea of the grand old 
city. 

We have aimed also to give a brief account of 
the gems of the various magnificent collections of 
works of Art to be found here — with short sketches 
of the lives of some of the most distinguished 
artists, believing that there is a growing desire 
among our countrymen to know more of the great 
men, who have added so much to the enjoyment of 
the world by their great achievements. 

It has been a labor of love to prepare these pages. 
Every scene described is indelibly impressed upon 
the memory of the writer, some of the most 
delightful months of whose life were spent among 
them. If we shall succeed in imparting one fourth 
the pleasure to the reader, which we derived from 
our daily rambles among the old ruins, villas, gal- 
leries and churches of the most interesting city in the 
world, we shall feel that the time spent in prepar- 
ing this book for the press has been well expended. 
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I. 

J^RRIVAL IN ^OME. 

"Oh Rome! my country, city of the soul! 
The orphans of the heart must turn to thee. 
Lone mother of dead empires." — Byron. 



^'^ 




ATEGI qualche cosa, fariestieri! 
i'' Give us something, strangers ! " These 
were the first intelligible words that 
reached our ears as we stepped ashore 
'from our steamer, at Civita Vecchia, Rome's 
ancient seaport. They came from a group 
of sturdy little beggars, who persistently sur- 
rounded us as we strove to make our way through 
the crowd, with our eyes on our baggage and our 
hands over our pockets, in accordance with the 
advice of travelers who had preceded us on the 
same route. 

In no wise daunted by our cool indiiference, the 
'ittle urchins continued their cry in a lazy monoto- 
nous manner, which reminded us bo vividly of a 
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14 Reminiscences of Rome. 

similar scene at our landing on Afric's shore, some 
few years prior, that we stopped, hurried as we were, 
to give them a survey. 

" How like these children are to those young bar- 
barians!" we exclaimed. "The only difference we 
can see, is that these have a lighter complexion where 
the dirt allows us to see it, wear picturesque rags 
instead of being in a state of nudity, and utter their 
demands in mellifluous Italian instead of grunting 
them out in a barbarous dialect ! Go where we may, 
there seems to be a great deal of human nature 
among children." 

A little coin scattered among them made them 
wondrously happy, and, by diverting their attention, 
allowed us to go on our way in peace. We soon 
found that the children had given us the key note to 
the ruling passion of the people; for though too 
politic to say give, the adult population, at least that 
part of it with which we came in contact, adroitly 
worked out the same game, in a way more agreeable 
to themselves, by compelling us to give two or three 
prices for every article we purchased. 

Ci vita Yecchia possesses considerable of interest to 
the antiquary; but the modern town is so dismal and 
dirty, the people so miserable and thievish, and the 
detention in the Dogana (custom house) so tedious 
and annoying, that it was with a sensation of relict 
we turned our backs on its really magnificent fortress 
and exquisite shore, and set our faces "toward Eome," 
still some fifty miles distant. 

The rail-road to the Papal city was completed 
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when we arrived at its port, but as the Poj^e had not 
yet had time to give it his blessing, and the cars 
could not be allowed to go without it, we were obliged 
to follow the primitive fashion of traveling in the 
time honored diligence. The same cry of "give, 
give" from the children, that had greeted our advent, 
was the last sound we heard of Civita Vecchia, as 
we clattered away in our large, rumbling vehicle, 
on that delightful day. 

The sky was cloudless and the air pleasant, as we 
pursued our way over the rolling slopes of the lonely 
Campagna, watching the sea as it gleamed and tossed 
its foaming surf along the dreary shore; and noting 
here and there the broken arches of an ancient 
Roman bridge; and, at intervals, the lonely watch 
towers, on tongues of land jutting out into the sea, 
with the waves beating around their base, so gray 
with age. Now and then, as we parsed a field, we 
caught a glimpse of a shepherd clad in the style of 
Imperial times, driving a herd of long haired goats ; 
and more frequently we saw peasants working with 
ploughs of the same date, dragged along by fonr 
white oxen, yoked abreast ; and we wondered how 
long it would be before some of our enterprising 
Americans would bring them new ploughs of the 
latest patent, warranted to have every modern 
improvement. 

While we were thus meditating, a long line of 
mules, curiously tied together, plodded slowly by with 
sacks of flour; and after another interval, a heavy cart, 
drawn by splendid grayish white oxen, with enor- 
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mouB spreading horns, came wearily on, the driver 
sitting lazily across the tongue, and singing a melan- 
' choly song. 

These were the principal sights of interest on our 
most monotonous journey until we stopped at the 
halt- way house to change our horses, and get a meal ; 
which consisted of a tough steak, a lean fowl, black 
bread, and sour wine, on the same terms as at 
Civita Vecchia. The situation of this forlorn settle- 
ment, whose only object of interest is a grim, old 
fortress, flanked by four towers, and garrisoned by 
a few old soldiers, is extremely lovely, with an ex- 
quisite view of the sea; on which we were loath to 
turn our back, and for the rest of our journey travel 
inland. 

After leaving Palo, as this place is called, the 
scenery seemed to grow still more drear, mysterious, 
and melancholy — but that might have arisen from 
the fact that we were growing tired, and impatient 
to reach Rome before night, which, from an unusual 
delay in starting, we were fated not to do. We now 
began to look out anxiously for the dome of St. 
Peter's. 

"Look! there it is," said one. 

"I am sure /see it!" exclaimed another. But 
both were mistaken, and it was not till after several 
more tiresome miles that, at last, from the top of a 
hill, up which our wearied horses slowly toiled, 
our driver exclaimed, "^Ebct?, San PietroP^ and we 
caught a glimpse of the distant dome, which was 
soon lost to sight. Night now set in, and our driver 
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flung over his shoulders a heavy cloak, and a covering 
over his horses, to protect them from the damp and 
chilh'ng atmosphere, while we gladly wrapped our- 
selves in our warmest coverings, and stretched our 
teads once more through the windows of the dili- 
gence. The moon had not risen; and every tiling 
looked dreary, weird, and ghostly. We actually 
started when the silence was broken by the distant 
sound of the Campagna Song, probably from some 
wagoner. 

"It sounds like a Ohurch chant from a ghostly 
clioir!" said one. This song, though rude, has a sad 
J6t pleasant sound i?ehen heard at a distance, and 
^nds with a prolonged wail which gives it a solemn 
effect; especially at night on the Campagna. 

Oar party now began to talk about apparitions, 
"inrders,and similar enlivening topics. We were 
ttinting ourselves how very suitable were the time 
and place for the descent of the dreaded banditti, 
^lien suddenly we heard a clatter of horses' feet— 
therewas a moment af great suspense, as the vehicle 
stopped. We do not remember seeing any one put 
Ws head out of the window but, after what seemed 
to us ten minutes, hut was in reality only three, the 
driver put his into the diligence, and joyfully an- 
nounced that the party of soldiers now beside us, had 
beensentfrora Rome to guard us against the banditti 
^hifih infested this part of the road. Thus escorted 
^e traveled on more cheerfully. The road grew 
niore and more popul^*^^ ^^ ^^ approached the city; 
and though the inhabitants had retired for the niglit, 
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we were glad to be once more surrounded by human 
habitations. 

It waS not far from midnight when we stopped 
at the Porta Cavalleggieri, where, our passports 
being satisfactory, we were speedily admitted within 
the walls of Rome. Over us hung the vast dome of 
St. Peter^fl towering over the sleeping city ; beside us 
were the gigantic colonnades, with sufficient room 
between the inner rows for the passage of two 
carriages abreast; before us the two beautiful fairy- 
like fountains, tossing up their feathery spray in the 
moonlight; and, and in the centre of the square, 
the old Egyptian obelisk, standing like a grim 
sentinel, keeping guard over the rest. 

The dream of our childhood was realized — we 
were in Romel What a contrast was this splendor 
to the desolation of the Campagna 1 We wished to 
linger longer and examine more closely the exterior 
of the immense Church, and pontifical palace; but 
our driver, to whom this was an every day scene, 
hurried us on down into the ci,ty. We rode rapidly 
past the Papal fortress, and over the yellow Tiber 
flowing under San Angelo's statued bridge, and then 
we seemed to leave the moonlight behind, as we 
drove into long, narrow, and unlighted streets. 
Now and then, as we turned a corner, we caught a 
glimpse of a twinkling light in the shrines of the 
Madonna, making us to realize that the modern city 
of Rome depends as much upon the guardian care 
of the Virgin Mary as the ancient city did upon 
that of the goddess Vesta. The ancient inhabitants 
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ahead to show the way, and we followed on as fast 
as our fatigue would permit. Never shall we 
forget our first walk in the streets of Home at mid- 
night. 

"Look! there's the Pantheon," said one, as we 
unexpectedly found ourselves in the shadow of a 
huge, round building; " it is exactly like the pictures 
of it we have seen at home ! " 

And so it was. As we stopped to gaze at the 
beautiful proportions of its ancient portico, our 
guides suddenly disappeared, trunks, bags, shawls, 
and all. The gentlemen gazed at each other for a 
moment, in stupefied silence, and then made rapid 
chase after them, leaving us to study the " Temple 
of all the gods," by moonlight, at our leisure, or 
follow on at our pleasure. Being somewhat fright- 
ened we followed on ; and, in a few minutes, met 
one of the party returning breathless with haste. 

"Everything is lost 1" we exclaimed, in despair. 
" No, on the contrary, everything is safely lodged in 
the hotel near by," was the cheering reply. " You 
see it was not as bad as it seemed. Instead of run- 
ning away with the baggage our guides had only 
taken a short cut around the Pantheon to the Hotel 
della Minerva, which stands just behind." 

Never had a lighted house seemed so delightful to 
us as on that memorable night. " How comfortably 
we shall rest after our dangers!" said one of our party 
as we ascended to our pleasant chambers. "We 
need not be afraid of jire^ at all events," remarked 
another, looking at the stairs and floors which were 



all marble. "We could not burn this place down 
if we were to try. If *^^ the buildings in Rome are 
like this, fire engines must be an unnecessary 
luxury." 

We found this hotel clean, pleasant, and comfort- 
able; the fare good, and the prices, unlike those of 
Civita Yecchia, remarkably reasonable; far below 
what we should have had to pay for the same ac- 
commodations in our country. The only objection 
was the locality, which was by no means pleasant; 
and after a short sojourn, it being decided that we 
should spend the winter and spring in Home, we 
followed the fashion of our English friends and took 
lodgings on the Yia Vittoria, near the Piazza di 
Spagna, that being the part of the dty in which 
foreigners "most do congregate." 
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II. 

Il :P*ANTHE0N.;®ETT0 ^A !BioTONDA. 

" Simple, erect, severe, austere, sublime- 
Shrine of all saints and temple of all gods, 
From Jove to Jeitm — spared aod bleaa'd by time. 
Looking tranquillity, wliile fells <* nods 
Arch, empire, each thing 'round thee, and man plods 
His way through thorns to ashes — glorious dome I 
Shalt tliou not last? Time's scythe and tyrants' rod 
Shiver ujjon thee— Sanctuary and home 
Of art and piety — Pantheon 1 pride of Rome." 

HE first ancient building in Rome that 
claimed onr attention wae the grand 
old Pantheon, whose Bublimitj impressed 
UB more deeply than any other, save that 
f tlie angust ruins of the Coliseum. 
t 19, without exception, the best pre- 
)f all the ancient monuments, and im- 
bedded as it is among the ordinary houses, it re- 
tains enough of its former grandeur to impress the 
most careless observer. The portico is the noblest 
in the world; and the Kotonda itself, with its beauti- 
ful proportions, and the exquisite harmony of the 
whole design, is unrivalled. We were told that Pio 
Nona purposed, at some future day, to clear away 
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tk old tosses wViicli Ixiclo lialf its glory. We have 

not heard tbat tliat clxan^e has yet been effected ; 

and we bope if tix& ^work remains for Victor 

EmmaBuelto do, lie ^will "be induced to remove, at 

the same time, from, its splendid dome the miserable 

Me pepper box tovsrers ^which Popish taste added 

to it, when it was -tira.Tisformed into a Christian 

Ckrcli,byBomfaco X^V., in 607. The whole world 

is indebted to tTaat iiDidoniitable Pope for rescuing 

thisnoWebmldixig from destruction, at a time when 

Christians were destroying Pagan temples as an act 

of piety; and Bomifaee found it no easy matter to 

accomplish, for we axe told that in order to consecrate 

it in the eyes of liis zealous subjects, he was obliged 

to have carried tYiith-er no less than twenty cart loads 

of martyr's bones. 

When incrustedr, as in ancient times, on the exte- 
rior with Parian n:iarble, and on the interior with 
bronze and gold, tlie Pantheon must have shone with 
nnriyalled splendor. It is a well known fact that 
Pope Urban "VIII. robbed it of many thousand 
ponnds of metal to enrich St. Peter's Church, and 
then boasted of wliat he had done, in an inscription 
on marble, under the portico, to the following effect : 
"TJrbanns YIIL, Pont. Max. — recast the ancient re- 
mains of tbat brazen roof into columns for the Vati- 
can, and into gnns, in order that ornaments which 
were nseless, and almost unknown to fame, might 
decorate the tomb of the Apostles in the Church of 
the Vatican, and be instruments of defence in the 
citadel of Hadrian." It is another well known fact 
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that this act of Urban VIII. (whose family name 
was Barberini) brought down on him the famous 
pun of Pasquin: Quod nonfecerunt harhari fecere 
Barberini! " What the barbarians left undone, the 
Barberini have donel" 

It does not require a very long residence in Eome 
to perceive that the people of the present day differ 
widely from their illustrious ancestors, by whom 
these magnificent buildings were erected. The 
lower classes of modern Romans are, perhaps, the 
most sluggish people in Europe; and nowhere is this 
trait more visible than in the vicinity of the 
Pantheon. 

The lower classes are en sc^ne^ at most hours, in 
the dirty square in which it stands. It is in fact a 
sort of vegetable market, where Italian Billingsgate 
may be heard in perfection. We remember standing 
for an hour, one day, with little R. and Maria, his 
Italian nurse, beside the graceful obelisk and foun- 
tain which adorn the Piazza della Rotonda, gazing 
alternately up at the old, classic inscription on the 
majestic front of the portico, which tells us it was 
erected by Agrippa, and down at the lazy looking 
crowd of degenerate Romans who quarreled over 
their dirty wares beneath its shadow. 

Artists tell us that a certain amount of disorder 
and dirt adds very much to the picturesque; and that 
if the Romans were as fond of paint, whitewash, 
sand and soap-suds, as Americans, their occupation 
would be gone. But surely even artists would not 
object to the free exercise of these useful articles on 



^ ov Saistt-A. "M" ATfcTA AD Maettbes. 25 
^^0.re ^svliiclx li.a*s tlie honor of surrounding 

the stated ^^'t tliey clean tliis place up, Maria?" 

''fbj .^t^ "half axigx-y at their stupid indifler- 

I A * ^t).ld make your grand Rotonda show to 

'• *'^^ e advaxLtage.'^ 

^vjld," sHe repli 

^^ the idea; "but then, Signora," she 
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BOio^^^/^^vjld," sHe replied with a bright look, as 

"^^^^ ^\<^ "^^ idea; "but then, Signora," she 

iffttricfe^^^^ a thoxiglitful pause, shrugging her 

addei, »• ^^WeKer countenance fell, "what would 

B\iou\te^^^^ .^ TA?o\ild soon get dirty again." 

^^ A \!oi«> ^^ the nsnal excuse for every kind of 

A K "^ laziness. If you ask the beggars in 

^^^ ee\. ^^^ Bwarm around every foreigner they 

^^ otV. iii^^^^^ ^^' teasing the foriestieri for Jae^<?. 
^^ . ^^^ out of a dozen of them will probably yawn 
f *youT face and Bay, " O, what is the use, Signor? 

^olce^ /^^ '^^'^^'> ^^ ^® ^^^^^ *^ ^^ nothing." 

When we grew weary of the sights without, we 

ntered the old building, which though now a 
Church, and consecrated by the name of San Maria 
ad Md'rty'^^^ is always called by the inhabitants 
jjj, Botonda. The noisy din without could not 

enetrate its dense walls. It seemed like passing into 

^ new world where reigned peace and quiet grandeur. 

We walked across the pavement of porpliyry and 

ble and stood beside our favorite spot, the burial 

™ e of Baphael, in the third chapel on the left, 

^ V h is marked out by the status of the Madonna 

T 1^ SaBSO. We thought how peacefully he slept 
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there, surrounded by Carracci, Zuccari, del Vaga, 
and other eminent painters, kindred souls of his 
while here on earth. We looked around with ad- 
miring eyes on the beautiful interior of the Kotunda 
and remembered, with a feeling of ajwe, that it had 
stood there for eighteen centuries; and had passed, 
with little alteration, from the pa^an into the 
present worship; and that so x;onvenient were its 
niches for Christian altars, that Michael Angelo 
introduced their design as a model for Churches. 

We tried to picture to ourselves how the interior 
was arranged in the days when it was dedicated 
to all the gods. We looked at the eight niches 
in which had stood Jove, and the other great deities, 
and then at the intermediate altars which had 
served as pedestals for the inferior powers. We 
went back to the time of its consecration, when 
Marcus Agrippa, according to the ancient custom, 
"on a clear day, bound with garlands of flowers 
and fillets the ground upon which the temple was 
to be raised ; and chose persons with lucTcy names 
to enter the enclosure firsts carrying in their hands 
boughs taken from those trees in which the gods 
delighted — some choosing the laurel in honor of 
Apollo, and others the olive in honor of Minerva. 
Then followed the white robed vestals, attended by 
boys and girls (whose parents were living) and 
sprinkled pure water on the ground. 

A Koman magistrate now appeared, attended by 
a priest, who ofiered the usual sacrifice, and humbly 
prayed that Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva would ac- 
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complish the holy work tliat linman piety had boi^iin. 
This prayer finished, a great cro^vd of sacred priests 
stately Roman knights, and common peojWe laid 
hold of ropes to which ^was attached a large stone, 
and, with hearty zeal, lexit tl:iejir united force, to 
dia^ it into the treneh w^liioh tiad been made in the 
ground for the reception of tl:ie foundation stones, 
first throwing intd^ it, amid th.o rejoicing of the 
people, wedges of fine gold and silver. Then came 
the famous builders and. so nip tors, chosen for the 
work; and slowly, but snrely and firmly, arose this 
stately tenjple, till its l>eantifiilly rounded pro- 
portions reached the lieigl^t and breadth of one 
hundred and forty-three foot ; and its noble portico 
was revealed to the adxriiri^S g^^e of the people, 
and was deemed then, as now, the most faultless 
the world had ever seen- There was no need of 
windows, for ttie bright Hs^^^ ^^ heaven shone down 
through its az>^n dome, and lighted up its curiously 
vaulted roof, and its nxaxble walls. When its 
\^onderful gstt^es of brass severe at length finished, 
they brought laither tbeir snperior and inferior gods, 
*Hhe cuuniTxg work of men's hands," and placed 
them reverently on tliese altars. Then through the 
marble doorway streamed once more the crowd of 
Baxiied priests stately i^oman knights, and common 
people, ,vho amid great rejoicmg cried, "Great is 
the PantTteon,, temple ^/' ^^^f ^ f ^^-^^ 

1% verily thonglrt they had built a temple fbr 
oZUme; ^.Tid so tlxey had, but where are they, 
poor creat\xYes of tlie dust i And where are their 
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gods? — gone; and the places that once knew them, 
shall "know them no more forever;" but, though 
ages upon ages have passed away since that proud 
day in their history, the Pantheon still stands, and 
probably will stand until the Angel of God is heard 
proclaiming ^^time shall be no more." 

We were roused from these thoughts by a gentle 
shower of rain which fell through the open dome 
upon the pavement of porphyry and marble; and 
gathering up our company we went for refuge out 
of the building into the portico. As we stood wait- 
ing there, the Egyptian obelisk caught our eye, and 
we could not but think how strangely the course of 
things in this world is ordered. The gods of the 
Pantheon all gone, while their grand temple stands 
perfect and entire, with the principal type of 
Egyptian civilization facing its noble portico, and 
the Christian altars to the Triune God standing in 
the place of those on which were once laid the 
offerings to all the gods of the Roman Empire! 

There is often " only a step from the sublime to 
the ridiculous." Under the shadow of the celebra- 
ted Pantheon, is (or was at the time of which we 
are speaking) the principal meat market of Rome. 
It is held chiefly in the open streets leading from 
the Piazza della E-otonda to the Piazza San 
Eustachio. The meats are exposed for sale in little 
booths, planted against the walls of houses. Their 
sloping counters are mostly made of wood, though 
some more pretentious have adopted marble; but 
all the surroundings are shabby and uninviting. 
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One peculiarity of this market is that no part of 
the meat is refuse; and another is that you can buy 
any part of a fowl separately. If you want only a 
leg, lay down so many haiocchi and it is yours. If 
your ambition extends to a head, a wing, the liverj 
or the gizzard, make your wants known, and for a 
very small sura they will be supplied. The Homan 
people believe in cheap living. 
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III. 

0Phe CToliseum. 



"While stands the Coliseum, Eome shall stand; 
When falls the Coliseum, Home shall fall; 

And when Rome falls the World." • • 

Thus spake the pilgrims o'er this miglity wall 
In Sason times, which we are wont to call 
Ancient.— Bykon. 

O can ever forget his first visit to the 
ne-honored, time-wont Coliseum) 
'A ruin — yet what ruin! from its mass 
Walls, palaces, half cities have heen rear'd;" 
L(] yet, to-day, U Oolosseo, as the mod- 
omans fondly call it, stands the miglit- 
of earth; and under its shadow yon 
' realize tliat you are in Rome — ancient 
Eome, clafisic Eome; that you are treading where 
Cuesar, Cicero, and Brutus trod; and gazing upon 
the scenes of the wonderful deeds that fil led the pages 
of Rome's history, when she was proudly called the 
mistress of the world. 

It is indeed an event in one's life to climb up into 
its lofty corridors, and look down upon the scene 
below and all around ; to see its dens where once 
the wild beasts of the desert roared, impatient for 
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>j^rtjT^e.'bloo<i, txow grated over and rusted with 
^^^ ^ to see its SLxexia of fight, where so many 
^^^'^.^tids of l:ivi.\na.Ti beings poured out their life 



6^^^^5 aTid. t,lie peaceful cross planted in its 
A.iid tiien. to look beyond the walls of the 
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^'^^ 1 mt\ie CT\xel gladiatorial shows, now filled up 

. ^\,\C CoWsenxn axid see ruin all around — in the 
\ace^ ot the Caesars, the temples of the gods, in 

^, ^^xxmpVial arclies of Constantine, Titus, and 
^e^eixxa, tiiroYigh. which were wont to gallop the 
viclonous emperors of ancient Eome, followed by 
thevT exulting soldiers; in the stately columns of 
the Eoman forum, where once flocked the eager 
crowd to listen to the burning eloquence of Cicero. 
This is surely the most solemn, grand, and mourn- 
ful sight in Rome, and strikes the stranger's heart 
with a feeling of painful desolation, such as filled 
the heart of Solomon when he exclaimed, " vanity 
of vanities; all is vanity." 

Out of its broken arches and terraces grow varie- 
gated moss, wild myrtle, olive, wall flowers, and a 
variety of other flowers and plants; and in some 
parts of its ragged parapets, even young trees are 
seen springing up, beautifying its ancient yellowish 
brown stones, tinged by the suns and storms of 
many ages. It is especially beautiful by moonlight, 
for then the painful crumbling of decay is not so 
visible; but in ev^ry hour, whether by sunlight or 
moonlight, this noble ruin possesses a touching 
beauty and impressiveness, which we believe none 
others share. When we first beheld it, its bright 
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stones were glowing with the golden hues of sunset, 
while its highest arches reflected that soft purple 
light so peculiar to the Italian sky. 

To build this magnificent amphitheatre was the 
work assigned by the Emperor Titus to the thousands 
of his Jewish captives, and when it was completed, 
A. D. 80, ten years after the destruction of Jerusalem, 
it is said that five thousand wild beasts were slain 
in the arena, and the games in honor of that event 
lasted one hundred days. There for four hundred 
years the gladiatorial shows took place, and the 
fierce animal of the desert contended with the fiercer 
barbarian captive for the holiday amusement of the 
Koman people. 

The Coliseum has for us, as Christians, a deeper 
interest than anything we have yet dwelt upon can 
give it, for its vast arena was the scene of the 
martyrdom of the early Christians — to this place, 
(then called the Flavian Amphitheatre) many of 
the first followers of Christ were dragged from the 
catacombs and dens and caves of the earth, to lay 
down their lives for the faith we so much prize. 
Let us go back seventeen centuries, and picture to 
ourselves a scene which took place within the walls 
of this grand amphitheatre, in the days of its glory. 

It is a bright sunny day, in the eleventh year of 
Trajan and the 107th of our Lord. For hours the 
Via Sacra has been thronged with the crowds who 
are pressing up to take their seats in the numerous 
galleries of the Coliseum. Smiling ladies, innocent 
children, and stately men, whose graceful toga pro. 
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claim them Eoman citizens, press enperly on; and 
yet there is room, for the seats of the Patricians and 
Plebeians, arranged on tiers, will hold over eighty 
thousand. Every eye is lighted np with a fierce 
icy; for to-day, among other noted victims, a 
Christian Bishop is to be thrown to the wild beasts, 
and the entertainment promises to be unusually at- 
tractive. There is no pity allowed in any heart. 
Even the youngest child, present for the first time 
at the bloody banquet, who shudders at the roar of 
the wild beasts and looks tearfully at the poor 
victims, is frowned down by his own mother, as she 
angrily whispers, "Know you not, boy, that these 
people are Christians ?^^ 

" What ar^ Christians?'* 

"Wicked people, boy, who honor not Jupiter, 
and despise the feasts of Saturn ; who bring no ewe 
lambs to Juno's altar, no honey, milk and wine to 
Ceres' shrine. They disdain to send their young 
daughters to yon beautiful round temple, whose pure 
altar your vestal sister tends both day and night. 
They care not if Yesta's sacred fire die out, and 
bring calamity on all the city. Oh, they do not 
deserve to live I Let them die ! " . 

And as he hears these bitter words from his 
mother's lips, the inherent cruelty in the child's 
heart is brought into action, alas! never more to be 
subdued; and his face assumes the vindictive ex- 
pression of the older heathen around him, as he 
shakes his tiny fist and echos the cruel words, "let 
them die!" 
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Now the sound of galloping steeds announces 
that the ini2;hty Roman soldiers are at hand. The 
Emperor Trajan appears in the front of the royal 
gallery, and commands the martyrs to be led into 
the arena below. The/ come forth and stand quiet 
and composed under the deep blue smiling sky — 
the delicate woman, the innocent child, the noble 
man ; the young and the old alike calmly awaiting 
a horrible death! 

"It is not too late even now, oh, my child," ex- 
claims in newly awakened agony, a heathen father; 
"raise but thy hand to Trajan in token that thou 
wilt give up this Christ, and sacrifice, as of yore, to 
thy father's gods, and thou shalt be led forth free, 
ere the wild beasts are loosed to tear thy tender flesh, 
my darling daughter 1" 

But the lovely girl answers only by a tender fare- 
well look, and an earnest prayer that her faith may 
become that of her aged father ere his life's brief 
remnant all be spent. Her thoughts, like those of 
her companions, are evidently fixed on the unseen 
world whither they are hastening. They seem not 
to notice the thousands of angry faces by which they 
are surrounded. It may be that they can see, far 
above the Coliseum's stately walls, the company of 
innumerable angels who wait to welcome them when 
the bloody battle shall be fought, the glorious vic- 
tory won. With the holy Fulgentius they say, " II ow 
beautiful must be the celestial Jerusalem (our home), 
since terrestrial Rome is so glittering! If such 
honor be given to lovers of vanity, what glory shall 
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be imparted to the saints, who are lovers and follow- 
ers of the truth?" 

The woudroas calmness of the Christians, which 
they cannot understand, frets the spectators and robs 
them of much of their pleasure. The eye of Trajan 
gleams with sullen triumph, as he sees amonsj his 
victims the aged form of the saintly Ignatius, Bishop 
of Antioch, who had dared to denounce idolatry in 
his own royal presence. An angry flush rises to his 
brow even now as he recalls those daring words. 
As the interview had taken place in Syria, it is not 
probable that those who are waiting to see him die, 
kuow anything of that remarkable conversation, 
which the carefully preserved writings of St. 
Ignatius enable us to lay before the reader. Trajan, 
to whom it had been reported that the altars of the 
gods were more than usually deserted, had been for 
some time prior to this very much stirred up against 
the Christians. While he was sojourning in Syria, 
on his way from the Parthian war, Ignatius, who 
feared very much for the Christians of Antioch, and 
hoped to avert the storm by offering himself to 
sutfer in their stead, came voluntarily into the 
presence of Trajan, by whom he was thus addressed : 

"What an impious spirit art thou, both to trans- 
gress our commands and to inveigle others into the 
same folly to their ruin?" 

Ignatius answered: "Theophorus ought not to 
be called so; for all wicked spirits are departed far 
from the servants of God. If you call me impious 
because I am hostile to evil spirits, I own the charge; 
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for I dissolve all their snares through the inward 
support of Christ, the Heavenly king." 

" Pray, who is Theophorus ? " 

" He who has Christ in his breast.'' 

" And thinkest thou not," exclaimed Trajan, "that 
the gods reside in ic8 also, who fight for us against 
our enemies?" 

" You mistake in calling the demons of the nations 
by the names of gods," replied Ignatius; "for there 
is only one God, who made the heavens and the 
earth, the sea, and all that is in them; and one 
Jesus Christ, his only begotten Son, whose 
kingdom be ray portion ! " 

"His kingdom, do you say, who was crucified 
under Pilate?" 

"His who crucified my sin with its author, and 
has put all the fraud and malice of Satan under 
the feet of those who carry him in their hearts." 

"Dost thou then carry Him who was crucified 
within thee?" 

"I do. For it is written, *I dwell in them and 
walk in them.'" 

Trajan now became so enraged that he imuiedi- 
ately condemned Ignatius "to be carried bound to 
Home to be thrown to the wild beasts for the enter- 
tainment of the people." He was delivered to ten 
soldiers, whom for cruelty he compared to ten leop- 
ards. Only one favor was vouchsafed to him on 
his painful journey, and that was an interview with 
his young friend, Polycarp, Bishop of Smyrna, when 
his ship stopped at the port of that city. Like 
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Vim, Poly carp "had tyeen a disciple of St. John, and 

likeliim,lae was destined at a later period to wear the 

martyr's crown. Sad irinst have been the parting of 

tliese lovely spirits. Sut nothing could daunt the 

joyfoUaitli of tb.e lioly Ignatius; and he frequently 

astomslied those arowxid him by exclaiming, "my 

loveiacmcifi.edl" He had been among the happy 

LumbeT ^\iO sa>?v^ CuTtiST after his resurrection, and 

tlie joy of that lio\ir seems "never to have passed 



But lie is now al3ont to exchange his cross for his 
CTOvm, and his visible joy in this tryhig hour 
streii<ytheii8 the faith of the Christians around him ; 
and nottbeirs only, but ours, to whom, down through 
the dust of centuries, have come the echo of his 
thrilling words, "I regard not things visible, pro- 
vided I may gain Christ. Let fire, crushing of 
body, and all the torments that man and devil can 
invent, fall upon me, provided I may enjoy my 
Lord Jesus Christ, whom truly I did see after his 
resurrection in the fleshy and do believe that it is He." 
Another signal, and the grating of the den being 
withdrawn, the fierce lions and leopards are seen 
bounding into the arena in search of their helpless 
prey. For the last time the clear, unfaltering voice 
of St. Ignatius is heard joyfully exclaiming, " Now 
. am I God's corn; when these wild beasts have 
ground me to powder I shall be his white bread." 
Then ensues such a whirl of strife and blood 
and dust as no pen can fully describe; and above 
the angry roar of the wild beasts is heard the scorn- 

4 
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ful laugh of the Koman crowd as they mock the 
dying agony of those whose only crime had been 
love for a crucified Saviour. But not long had 
these blessed ones to bear the cruel mockings, the 
fierce dying pains, for soon to them — as to Lazarus 
of old — came the pitying angels, and carried their 
freed spirits to the Paradise of God; whither 
followed them from this same spot many hundreds 
of precious martyrs, whose names, forgotten on 
earth, do now and ever will shine as the stars in 
Heaven; and through the countless ages of eternity 
they shall "stand before the throne, clothed with 
white robes, and palms in their hands, and cry with 
a loud voice, ' Salvation to our God which sitteth 
on the throne and to the Lamb!' " while the angels 
respond: "Blessing and glory, and wisdom, and 
thanksgiving, and honor, and power, and might, be 
unto our God forever and ever." 



IV. 



J^RCH OF SPlTXJS. 



"FoT fame — the conqueror reaiB 
The arch of triumph ! and for this the tears 
And blood of earth flow on as they have llow'd, 
An universal deluge." 

^^IjSj^^E were drawn to the Colisenm again, on 
^^2jlu^> a bright Sunday afternoon, by the ni- 
Z^H^j^ mor that a sermon was to be preached 
f J^Sw^ there, at Yespers, by an eloquent monk 
i^"^^ of the Franciscan order. Not finding any- 
;^| thing going on when we arrived, we sauntered 
•S/J about to await the coming of the congrega- 
tion. There was much food for thought in every 
direction that the eye could turn. Ahnost every 
object was in itself a sermon, but, passing every 
other, we found ourselves before the beautiful Arch of 
Titus, on the highest point of the Via Sacra, erected 
seventeen centuries ago, to commemorate the de- 
struction of Jerusalem — an object on which no 
Christian eye can gaze without feelings of the deep- 
est interest, presenting, as it does, one of the strongest 
proofs of the truth of Scripture history. 
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In the centre is a bas-relief, representing the 
deification of Titus. On one side of the pier, under 
the arch, is represented the triumphal chariot of 
the emperor, Titus, drawn by four horses. He is 
standing proudly within, while Yictory crowns him 
with a wreath of laurel, and around him are the re- 
joicing Romans carrying the fasces. On the opposite 
side of the Arch is seen a procession of the stricken 
Jews following in the train of their conqueror. 
With eyes cast down, they mournfully bear along 
the spoils of their once magnificent temple, among 
which the golden table, the silver Jubilee trumpets, 
and the se^en-branched candlestick of massive gold, 
corresponding in every particular to the description 
given by Josephus, may yet be distinctly traced, 
though the sculpture has been much injured by the 
hand of violence, even more than by the heavy 
hand of time.* 

How little the haughty Romans dreamed that in 
satisfying their own pride they were but instruments 
in the hands of the only true God, to show forth 
the truth of his promises to the nations who should 
come after them! The Senate and people of Rome 
erected this Arch (probably by the painful toil of the 
conquered Jews) to magnify Titus, and to spread his 
fame through all time; but they were unconsciously 
God's instruments for sending down to coming 
centuries the strongest possible proof of the truth 
of the Scripture narrative. 

• This beautiful Arch was made, in the middle agree, the nucleus of * 
hideous castellated tower, called Tnrria Cartvlaria^ by the Frau<jipau» 
family. It was restored to its present condition by PiutkYII 
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The Eomans say that even to this day the Jews 
will not walk nnder this monument of their eountrv's 
shame. We know not how true this mav be: but 
we do know that in Rome, more than in any other 
place we have been, the Jews are a despised and 
down trodden people; and the Ghetto, as the 
quarter of Rome in which they are comj)elled to 
live, is called, is a disgrace to any civilized nation. 

"See," said a Roman woman, who was with us, 
as we stood musing by the Arch of Titns, "see, 
Signora, those women of Judea — non sono CriHtiane ; 
eUeno sono cattive^ cattive! " (they are no Christians; 
they are bad, very bad.) 

"What have they done?" I asked, as I caught 
the deprecating glance from the mournful black 
eyes of the poor Jewish women, who were pointed 
out to me by these words, and an indescribable 
gesture of contempt. I forgot for the moment their 
national sin, and supposed that they were some no- 
torious criminals. 

"What have they done? What could they do 
worse than to slay the Son of God, Signora?" she 
replied, in accents of surprise. 

" But these poor creatures could not prevent the 
sin of their forefathers, my friend. I feel sorry for 
them. They look so unhappy." 

"I do not," |he replied hastily; "for they too re- 
ject the Sa.vioue of the world. They are the worst 
sort of heathen ! " she continued emphatically, as 
the poor women, evidently aware of her conteiiipt, 
stole silently away toward their own quarter. 

4* 
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As I turned from gazing after them, my eyes fell 
upon the ruins of the palaces of the Caesars, the 
pride of the earth, in the days when the Romans 
erected this stately Arch to Titus, and the magnifi- 
cent home to which the Conqueror returned from 
triumphing over God's ancient people at Jerusalem, 
bringing them in his train to serve at task work 
almost as trying, under bondage even more hopeless, 
than was that of their ancestors in the land of 
Egypt. 

What noio are those grand palaces of the Caesars? 
A heap of shapeless ruins. Where once stood Nero's 
golden house and Titus's famed baths, now 

" Cypress and ivy, weed, and wall-flower grown 
Matted and mossed together, hillocks heap'd 
On what were chambers, arch crushed columns strewn 
In fragments, chok'd up vaults and frescoed halls 
Steep'd in subterraneous damps. * * * 
BehM the Imperial mount! ' Tis thus the mighty falls !^ 

And the poor, despised Jew can stand, to-day, beside 
this monument* of his countrv's humiliation and 
look upon the ruins of the Imperial palaces of its 
conqueror. What a strange history have both had? 
But that of the Jew is not yet ended, while the 
Caesars have been for ages but a name of the past. 

As my eye turned away from this grand, old, 
historic monument, it rested for a while on the 
ancient Mamertine prison, in which it is supposed 

♦ Formerly the procession of the Pope's going to the Lateran for in- 
stallation used to halt beside the Arch of Titus, while a Jew presentod 
a copy of the Pentateuch with an humble oath of fealty. Piua IX. was 
the first who spared them this humiliating ceremony. 
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tl^e great Apostle ±o fhe Gentiles was bound in 
cliam9,^y order of* tlie cruel emperor, Nero, but a 
few years prior to tlie erection of this Arch. From 
its damp dungeon, it is believed, he sent forth those 
mud epistles wliieli have stirred the heart of hu- 
manity ever since. Then the proud Caesars were 
masters of the ^world, and from the Capitoline hill 
sent forth their decrees to every civilized nation. 
How little did tlie haughty Nero dream that words 
mitten by his lielpless and despised prisoner, were 
destined to stir the wide realms of the earth, to its 
remotest shores, when his proud empire had forever 
passed away, and the very name of Nero had become, 
in his own land, a detested sound. With what 
calmness could St. Paul behold the golden house of 
his persecutor, as he was carried by it, on that memo- 
rable day, June 29th, A. D. 66, to meet his bloody 
death without the city walls; for his Eoman citi- 
zenship secured to him the privilege of being be- 
headed at Aquae Salvise, on the road to Ostia, instead 
of being crucified, or thrown to the wild beasts of 
the Coliseum, as were so many of the first dear 
followers of Christ. How surprised the cruel Nero 
would have been, as he reveled in his golden house, 
could he have had a vision of the future honors 
which would be heaped, by his own people, upon 
the man whom he had condemned to an ignominious 
death! How much more surprised could he have 
known how little was earth's grandeur to him who 
had in view "a building of God, a house not made 
with hands, eternal in the heavens." 
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Now, the debris of fallen marble alone tells where 
Nero's golden house once stood, while the religion 
of Christ, for which St. Paul so gladly suffered 
and died, has long been the religion of the whole 
Koman empire; and the day is rapidly drawing 
near when it shall be the religion of the whole 
world — when everywhere " He shall reign, whose 
right it is to rule." 

I was aroused from these thoughts by a singularly 
sweet hymn, which seemed to be coming nearer 
and nearer every moment, and, looking down the 
road, I saw, winding along the Via Sacra, a pro- 
cession almost as novel to a Protestant American, 
as would be any scene in the days of which we have 
been speaking. It was a body of hooded friars, 
covered all over with coarse gray serge; the hood, 
or cowl, entirely covering the face, except openings 
for the eyes. They had cords around their waists, 
and sandals on their feet. On they came, bearing 
aloft the lights and the large black cross, while 
notes of music, indescribably sweet, soft and sad, 
broke on the evening air, as they sang the famous 

Latin hymn : — 

^^Stabat Mater dolorosa^ 
Juxta crucen lacrymosa^ 
Bum pendebat FiliuSy^ da. 

**At the cross her station keeping, 
Stood the mournful Mother weeping, 
Where He hung, her Son and Lord." 

And the nuns (or sisters) who i^companied them,* 

* "Lovers of Mary and Jesus" is the name of the confraternity (of 
both sexes) who b^we charge of the stations of the Coliseum. 
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and the crowd who followed after, joined in a 
chorus, repeating the third line. Arrived at the 
middle of the Coliseum, the procession halted at 
the large cross in the centre. There they knelt 
and cried: ^'Adoramua te^ Christie et henedioiravs 
tiMj^ and the others responded: ^^ Quia per Sanc^ 
turn Grucem tuam redemisti m/undurriP (Because 
by thy Holy Cross thou hast redeemed the world.) 
Then a Franciscan friar, with face uncovered, 
mounted a rude pulpit f and preached a very elo- 
quent sermon. His theme was the "Lamb of God 
that taketh away the sins of the world." I was 
surprised to see so much vehemence of delivery. 
He walked up and down the narrow pulpit and 
gesticulated unceasingly, yet there was nothing un- 
graceful in his manner; or, if there was, we did not 
observe it, for his was that best sort of eloquence, 
which makes you forget the speaker in his subject. 
Like an artist ^who, displaying his chef-d^(mivr€j 
draws the curtain and stands to one side, while he 
points out its merits to his friends, so the speaker 
seemed to strive earnestly to turn our thoughts 
away from himself, while he pointed out to us the 
Lamb of God — the one great and all-sufficient 
sacrifice for the sins of the world. The soft Italian 
syllables gushed out like rich music, as he made us 
realize in our inmost hearts how immeasurably 
superior is the Christian religion to that of every 
other known in our guilty world. They all have 

tThe pnlpit of the Coliseum was nsed for the stormy sermons of 
Gavazzi, who called the people to arms from thence in March, 1848. 
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embraced sacrifice of some kind as an expiation for 
sin — ours only has had the fullest and highest; — 
for us the Son of God Himself assumed the form 
of humanity, suffered as a man, and finally laid 
down His life as a sacrifice for the sins of a ruined 
world. 

The people listened with the deepest interest to 
a theme which they must have heard very often 
before in the same place, as it is the custom to 
make there, every Friday, a sort of pilgrim- 
age (with hymns and prayers) to the fourteen 
stations, which encircle the arena, describing the 
Passion of our Lord. When the friar had finished 
his sermon, he kissed the cross, and joined his 
brethren below. The procession then moved to the 
large black cross, erected in the centre of the arena. 
Here the friars knelt and prayed, and as they 
moved off, the people crowded up to kiss it. As he 
advanced to the first station, the friar sung — 

''''JJorme sangmgns 
Del mio Sifjnoi'e^ 
Tutto dolorOf 
Seguitero" 

(The bloody steps of my Lord, all in grief, I will follow.) 

And the sound of the people's voices echoed through 

the ruins of the vast Coliseum, as they sang in 

response : 

" Vi prego, Ges^t^ biionoy 
Per la vostra Pa^sione^ 
Dated il perdono ! " 

fWe pray Thee, O good Jesus, by thy passion, give us 
pardon.) 

And thus they continued till they had gone to each 
of the fourteen stations which are placed, at regular 
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intervals, around the arena. Each has a picture 
describing our Lord's Passion; and, thinking they 
might interest Protestants, to whom they are unfa- 
miliar, we copied them. They are as follows: 
I. Jesus condemned to death. 
11. Jesus receives the cross. 
III. Jesus falls under the cross the first time. 
lY. JEstrs meets His most holy mother. 
V. Jesus is helped by Simon of Cyrene. 
VI. The sweat is wiped off His face by Veronica. 
VII. Jesus falls under the cross a second time. 
VIII. Jesus consoles the women of Jerusalem. 
IX. Jesus falls under the Cross a third time. 
X. Jesus is stripped and gall given Him to drink. 
XI. Jesus is nailed to the Cross. 
XII. Jesus elevated and dies on the Cross. 

XIII. Jesus taken down from the Cross. 

XIV. Jesus laid in the sepulchre. 

Imagine these hooded friars toiling slowly around 
to all these stations, and, chanting with their fine 
Italian voices, the part of the eserdzio delta via 
Crucis (exercise on the way of the cross) devoted to 
each — everybody, excepting a few Protestant 
stragglers — kneeling on the cold ground, and res- 
ponding fervently, " Miserere nostril DoTnine^^ at 
the end of each of the fourteen chants or prayers. 

It was the most striking service Ave had witnessed 
in Rome, and impressed us more deeply than any 
we had seen under the glittering dome of St. Peter. 
With the same blue sky which had looked down, 
ages ago, upon the triumphant death of the martyrs 
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for our dome — with feet pressing the soil sanctified 
by the blood of those who laid down their lives for 
the faith we so much prize, we felt that we were 
truly in the noblest church of Rome, and widely 
as our religious opinions differed from those of that 
worshipping assembly, we could, for the time, 
heartily join them in praises to the same adorable 
Kedeemer. 

As we turned from examining the inscriptions 
over the stations, we saw a crowd of people kissing 
the tall black cross in the centre; and among the 
number were Maria and little R, Before I could 
reach them she had lifted the child and bade him 
press his lips to the marble. 

"Why did you make him do that, Maria?" I 
inquired. "What good will it do?" 

"Gain him two hundred days of indulgence," 
she answered promptly. " It is written up there. 
Eead it, Signora," she added earnestly, aa if 
concerned for my woful ignorance. 

"Is it?" I replied, "but you don't think, surely 
that a little child like that needs the indulgence. 
You don't think he has been guilty of heinous sins?" 

" But he willj Signora, if he lives," she replied, 
shaking her head gravely. "Poor little child! He 
will need indulgence as well as the rest of us, some 
of these days. Mio caro hannbinoP'^ And the tears 
came into her eyes. 

I raised my eyes to the inscription, and this is 
what I read: "For every kiss given to this cross, an 
indulgence of two hundred days." 




V. 



©"andlemas ]G)AY. 

** O place and greatness, millions of strange eyeB 
Are stuck upon thee I " — Shakesfearb. 

F all the gorgeous ceremonies we wit- 
nessed in that " miracle of architecture," 
St. Peter's Cathedral at Home, none 
• stand out more vividly in our memory 
than the brilliant services of Candlemas; 
on the day set apart for commemorating 
the Purification of the Virgin. 
Though the rain was falling heavily, we found 
the papal banners floating from the castle of San 
Angelo as we rode past, and the people from every 
direction, were thronging up to witness the blessing 
of the candles by the Pope. As usual, on grand oc- 
casions, we found the Swiss guards, in their striking 
costumes, stationed around the body of the building, 
while at the lower end, troops were drawn up on 
either side. Passing through their midst we gained 
the upper part of the Church just as there came a 
sudden burst of music from unseen musicians, who 
appeared to be stationed near the doors, or over the 
vestibule. It was a loud bold chant, which softened 
by the distance, floated sweetly through the vast 
Cathedral. . Whispers of « il Papa! " " Pio NonoP' 
passed eagerly around, and every eye was turned 
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instantly in that direction, and there, raised high in 
his gilded chair (which rested on poles covered with 
red velvet) borne on the shoulders of twelve priests 
clad in violet silk, we beheld the Pope — the reputed 
successor of the humble fishern)an of Gallilee, and 
the visible representative" of the lowly Jesus, who 
had not where to lay his head." 

Sparkling with jewels, he was arrayed in a flow- 
ing robe of rich crimson, and before him was car- 
ried his splendid triple crown. Beside him, almost 
touching his face, to signify that a Pope should be 
ever vigilant, (i. e. have many eyes) were carried 
two high fan-like banners of peacock feathers giving 
him the appearance of an Eastern King. His 
guardia nobile^ consisting of sixty Koman noblem.en, 
in elegant uniform, preceded him, as did also the 
princely Cardinals, whose long red trains were sup- 
ported by priests in purple; while after him came 
the bishops, among whom were some of the Greek 
and Armenian Churches, in their robes of peculiar 
richness — and the heads of the different religious 
orders, with monks, in brown, white, and gray, whose 
coarse gowns and sandaled feet, contrasted strangely 
with the dazzling court dresses of the princes, dis- 
tinguished military visitors, and foreign ambassadors, 
who helped to swell this train — the most gorgeous 
probably which ever entered a temple dedicated to 
the Christian's God. 

The ladies, who were all crowded on the palchi, 
or platforms, erected for their use — pews being a 
thing unknown in St. Peter's — were clad, in ac- 
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same ceremony. After a large number of candles 
had been consecrated, the Pope was again raised in 
his chair, the procession again formed around him, 
and, each bearing in his hand a lighted candle, they 
slowly followed him all around the interior of the 
immense Cathedral, until they once more reached 
the thone, to which he was again conducted with 
the same ceremony as before. Then commenced 
High Mass, in which "his Holiness" took part; but 
it would be impossible in a short space to describe 
the long and complicated service which ensued. 
Nothing was omitted which could add to the 
grandeur of the scene, and impress the thousands 
who were assembled under that glittering dome. 
At the raising of the Host every man in the guard 
dropped on one knee instantly, and dashed his 
naked sword on the floor; which had a startling 
effect. At the close of this service, the Pope, whose 
venerable face looked faint and wearied, was for the 
third time lifted up into his chair, and followed by 
the same brilliant cortege, carried down the main 
aisle to the side chapel which connects with the 
palace of the Vatican. 

As soon as he had disappeared the crowd rapidly 
thronged into the piazza^ or square, in front of the 
Cathedral to watch the magnificent carriages of the 
cardinals, ambassadors, and princes roll off^; and the 
Protestant visitors turned sadly from a Church in 
which so much of the homage which they are taught 
is due to God alone, is rendered to a mere mortal 
man. 



VI. 



JSt. ;]^ETER'S DtDOME, 



•*Biit lo! the dome — the vast and wondrous dome! 

To which Diana's marvel was a cell — 

Christ's mighty shrine above his martyrs' tombl*' 




VHE day on vs^hich we went to St. Peter's 
^^Churbh to ascend its dome, is one that 
Vill forever stand out vividly in our 
memory. It was no new thing to go to 
'the Church — that we did almost daily 
during our residence in the city. Wher- 
ever our rambles for the day might lead us, we 
generally managed before it ended to get a glance 
at St. Peter's beautiful square, and exquisite 
fountains; and, whenever possible, to go into the 
pontifical palace to take another look at Raphael's 
glorious " Transfiguration." 

On this day, however, our party went with an 
order obtained by our consul from the director of the 
Fabhrica of St. Peter's, for the express purpose of 
ascending to the summit, which presents one of the 
most extraordinary spectacles in the world. We 
ascended a broad paved spiral staircase, remarkably 
easy of ascent, noting as we passed, the names of 
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members of the reigning houses of Europe who, at 
different periods, have accomplished the feat of 
climbing up into tlie ball and the cross. As we 
wound around the long series of passages and stair- 
cases which carried us from the roof to the different 
stages of the dome, winding between its double walls, 
and opening on the internal galleries, frorii which we 
looked down on the altar below, we realized for 
the first time the stupendous height of the building. 
The people walking on the pavement looked like 
pigmies, while the mosaic figures on the dome, which 
seemed from below to be small and delicate, were 
found, on our approach, to be coarse in execution 
and gigantic in size. 

The view from the balcony under the ball is truly 
magnificent. Below us, spread out like a map, were 
ancient and modern Rome — the immense straggling 
ruins of the city of the Caesars contrasting strangely 
with the narrow and compactly built streets of the 
Popes. In immediate contact with the Church stood 
the magnificent Yatican palace, with its four thou- 
sand rooms and world renowned galleries of art, fit 
type of Papal civilization; and, on the banks of the 
Tiber, a little distance off, towered up, in bold relief, 
the tomb of Hadrian, a grand memorial of Imperial 
power. All the prominent objects of the city were 
in full view. Churches, convents, and palaces ; villas, 
fountains, and bridges; obelisks arches, and monu- 
ments, could be clearly defined. Beyond the walls, 
bounded on one side by the chain of Appenines, and 
on the other by the Mediterranean — stretched out 
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tkya6t,\mA\iVatiTi£r Campagna, on which we strove 
to trace tTae miles of old tombs, and broken towers, 
Mi\g iToie Imperial liigliways, the long lines of airj 
arches wMcla designate tlie ancient aqueducts, and 
the yellow and t\ir\>ulent waves of the Tiber wind- 
ing, in its serpentine course, from North to South, 
andmaikina the ancient boundaries between Latium 
and Etmria. 

As we still leaned over the railing of the balcony, 
reluctant to tvirn our backs on this grand spectacle, 
the sound of strange voices near by warned us of 
the arrival of a new party. The pronunciation of 
their words told us, before we could see their faces, 
that they were Americans, and the subject of their 
discourse soon made us aware that they belonged to 
that large class fitly described by the term shoddy. 
**Why, George," exclaimed one, "I never noticed 
till we got up here in this strong light that you have 
actually treated yourself to another new suit of 
clothes! Well, you ^6> go it strong!" 

''Yes," said George, in a deprecating tone, "I ac- 
knowledge I didn't need it, as I have got more now 
than I can drag about conveniently while I'm making 
my tower \ but you see I came across a poor devil of 
a tailor, who being hard up for cash offered it to me 
dog cheap — really dog cheap ! Guess what I paid 
for this nice spring suit ! But look first at the style, 
examine the fine quality of the cloth, and then guess." 
"Fifty dollars," said the other, after a few minutes 
pause, which we suppose was spent in the desired 
examination. 
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" Knew you could not guess right, old fellow ; you 
forget we're not in the States now — why, I didn't 
pay a fraction over twenty scvdiP 

" Is it possible ! Has that tailor got another suit 
like that ? If so give me his address." 

Here in their slow progress around the dome they 
came face to face with us, as we stood laughing in 
our nook of the balcony. " What a change came 
over the spirit of their dream," when they saw 
strangers I 

" George," said the first speaker once tnore, in a 
manner and tone the most dignilied, "do you really 
leave Rome to morrow?" 

"Yes," said George, seriously, "I really doP 

"Well! then," said the other, advancing to the 
railing, and waving his hand over the balcony in a 
tragic manner, "come and take your last look at 
Home and the Campagna, over which a Ca3sar and 
a Pompey ruled, and which had liked to -be con- 
quered by a Hannibal, before you take your 
departure for the new world!" 

Some ladies of his party overtaking him just as 
he finished, he made another flourish, and went over 
it all a second tinrie. 

Here our party became so convulsed with repressed 
laughter that it was necessary for politeness' sake to 
make a hasty retreat. Without venturing another 
look at George or the Campagna, we turned our backs 
on both and went down the flight of steps much 
faster than we had gone up. We did not pause till 
we reached the very bottom of the building, for we 
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k\Uti ^^^ ^ands a. MTTitten permission to visit the 
Wte V^^iicarte, ox Crypt, and the subterraneous 

itecitcnlaT corTldoT of the Grotte Vaticane con- 

tam^t\ve chapel of tlie confession immediately under 

the\i^gh altar of th.e Basilica above, and is orna- 

meu\>e4 vfith \>roxize tas-reliefs illustrating scenes in 

the lives oi St. Teeter and St. Paul, and the walls 

ate richly adorned. The tomb of St. Peter is said 

tohe itamediately below the altar. As we shared 

the very xeasonable doubt of many persons in regard 

to this statement, Tve felt more interest in the spots 

pointed out to us as covering the graves of the early 

martyrs whom we have every reason to believe are 

really buried there, though St. Peter may not be. 

This subterranean chapel is that portion of the 
old basilica which is well known to have stood over 
the tombs of many of Christ's first followers ; and 
so carefully has it been preserved in all the alterations 
and buildings of the present edifice, that the original 
floor has never been touched. Here we felt were 
the triumphs of the faith — not in the gorgeous 
edifice above. The words of St. Paul, "We are 
compassed about with a great cloud of witnesses," 
came forcibly to our mind as we stood in that lowly 
place made sacred by those humhle gra/ves^ l^i^g 
centuries before it entered into the mind of Michael 
Angelo to rear above them that wonderful temple, 
the modern church of St. Peter. 

We saw with interest the graves of Charlotte, 
Queen of Jerusalem and Cyprus, and the last rep- 
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resentatives of the royal house of Stuart, James TIT., 
Charles III. and Henry IX., kings of England, 
whose monument by Canova is one of the ornaments 
of the Church; but the object of most interest among 
these old tombs is the sarcophagus of Junius Bassus, 
prefect of Rome, who died a Christian, A. D. 359. 
Its front presents ten bas-reliefs, the subjects taken 
from the Old and New Testament, the most striking 
of which are Daniel in the Lions' Den, and Chkist 
before Pilate. 

It was a curious change, that transition from the 
ancient, solemn chapel under ground to the bright, 
glowing, immense temple above. We tried to 
realize how immense it was. We walked to the 
Baldacchino^ or grand canopy (covering the high 
altar, and grave) whose summit alone is loftier than 
many church towers, being over ninety-four feet. 
Kaising our eyes, we looked far above it and gazed 
into the stupendous vault of its magnificent dome, 
resting on the four colossal piers, and remembered 
that it was computed to be over four hundred feet 
high on the inside. Tlie men we left standing at 
the door seemed dwindled into boys; while the 
statues in the niches near by, each sixteen feet high, 
appeared to be merely the ordinary stature of men. 

"Oh, wondrous pile!" we exclaimed; "how did 
Michael Angelo ever conceive thy grand pro- 
portions! It makes dizzy the head of ordinary 
mortals merely to measure thy height, length, and 
breadth !" 

Nothing in the history of architecture — the tower 
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*^'d^itect of St.- T?eter'B. ^ .„te, ^^-^^Aerf 

eti^f^f tUrougl. lox.g y^onTto retire i^'^^Ptor, 
^^U Boldier, Ixe was nbout t A ^5^^ ^^ 

i)oet,»^^v,;o few xexiiaimng a^J" ^Je in hia 

!«^ ^^rJce Se?trgxx.x.o, near Florenee^^,,^, ,^^ 
Bative P^*^^' f life^ would in this degenerate age be 
tb»'P^'''w8 most fitting employment; but Pope 

tbottg^*^ tnew til at *^® ^""^ ^*" S«"'"^ ^^^ ^"^^ 7®* 
pafll 1^ - th.e old man — in fact, that the flame 

bfltn* °' bri slater- a-s tli® t'""® ^^®^ nearer for the 

hut g^®^ 11 " tlie spark divine." He sent for 

r\ier ^^ -.^ liitrx lie l^^d a great work for him to 

.^ anA *^g^ "bu-ild. a temple, worthy of the name, 

do> ^'^ "^^rave o£ St. Peter. 

^x ^^ ^ Anecelo hesitated, pleading his advanced 

^ ^AcUa*^ o\)sta.cles he was sure to meet with from 

gt^e,^"^^ s intrigues of his rivals, and the ignorant 

-t\xe ^^^^^^Vms; of^ the Pope's officials. The Pope in- 

it\te^^^ ^^ ^^ ^as a religious duty; and viewing 

-tito^^^ ligrht the grand old man agreed to under- 

^^ ^^ Vi work, solemnly calling Heaven to witness 

ta^^ ^^.. ^^^ only from a deep sense of duty he 

th^ . ^^ ^]^Q Pope's Welshes." He showed his 

y]^ ntv t)y constantly refusing any salary or 

^^^uBcration. When his sovereign, the Grand 

^^ Ve of Florence, endeavored, by the most liberal 

re - to tempt him back to his court, he constantly 

Ved that " to leave St. Peter's unaccomplished 
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would be a sin, a shame, and the ruin of the greatest 
religious monument in Europe." "It is for the 
honor of God," be would often say, when refusing 
remuneration, "and for mine own honor." His 
disinterestedness was almost as rare as his genius. 

Years before he began St. Peter's Church, some 
persons were admiring in his presence the dome of 
the Pantheon, saying that "it appeared self-sus- 
tained, and had from the time of Augustus Gaesar, 
attracted the wonder and admiration of all be- 
holders, as a marvel of scientific architecture." 

Michael Angelo listened attentively to their 
words, and then exclaimed enthusiastically, "I will 
take the Pantheon and suspend it in air.^^ 

Who that has seen that mighty dome of St. Peter 
piercing into the skies will say that he made an 
empty boast? 

Yet Michael Angelo could not be called a vain 
man. Conscious as he must have been of his great 
genius, "he had," to use the language of one of his 
biographers, "placed his standard of perfection so 
high, that to the latest hour of his life he considered 
himself as striving after the ideal excellence which 
had been revealed to him, but to which he conceived 
that others were blind or indifferent. In allusion 
to his own imperfections he made a drawing, since 
become famous, which represents an aged man in a 
go-cart, and underneath the words, ^' Ancara 
impara " (still learning). 

" I can say that I have seen Michael Angelo at 
the age of sixty," writes a cotemporary, " and with 
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desired to see him he should send to seek him 
elsewhere." 

Five couriers were dispatched by the irate Pope 
after the great sculptor with persuasions, promises, 
and threats, to all of which the inflexible artist 
refused to listen. Three months were spent in vain 
negotiations. The Pope then appealed to the head 
of the government at Florence to send Michael 
Angelo back on pain of his extreme displeasure; and 
Soderini, fearing the Pope's anger, prevailed on the 
great artist to return to Kome. 

Julius II., after giving vent to his anger in a style 
characteristic of himself, gave Michael Angelo his 
forgiveness and his blessing, and commanded him 
never again to leave. The work on the tomb, how- 
ever, was not at once resumed, the Pope having 
determined that he should first complete the paint- 
ing of the Sistine chapel; and at the time of Julius' 
death Michael Angelo had only completed the statue 
of Moses and two figures supposed to represent 
Religion and Virtue. Two of the figures of slaves, 
which were intended to be a part of the group, are 
now in Paris. To add to the list of misadventures, 
the Pope was not buried under his monument, but 
beneath a plain marble slab, let into the pavement 
of St. Peter's, where the colossal statue of Moses 
was never placed. 

We went to see it in a church near the Baths of 
Titus, called Scln Pietro in Vincoli (St. Peter in 
chains) because it was built to preserve the chain 
with which it was said St. Peter was bound at 
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about the labor without an assistant. He shut the 
doors of the chapel, and proceeded with wonderful 
energy and perseverance to accomplish his task 
alone ; and says Lanzi, " as in sculpture, every piercer, 
file, and chisel, which he used was the work of his 
own hands, so in painting he prepared his own 
colors, and did not commit the mixing and other ' 
necessary manipulations to mechanics and boys." 

Rapidly as Michael Angelo worked, however, 
his progress did not suit that haughty and imperious 
pontiff, Julius II., as the following incident, related 
by one of bis biographers, clearly shows. 

" When do you mean to finish?" Julius demanded 
on one occasion. 

" When I can," calmly replied Michael Angelo. 

" When thou canst ! " exclaimed the fiery old Pope. 
" Thou hast a mind I should have thee thrown from 
the scaffold." 

The Pope must have been strangely beside him- 
self on this occasion, for we are told by the same 
biographer, " that such was the respect inspired by 
the genius and unblemished integrity of Michael 
Angelo, combined with his venerable age, and the 
haughtiness and reserve of his deportment, that 
when he waited on Julius II. to receive his com- 
mands, the pontiff rose on his approach, seated him, 
in spite of his excuses, on his right hand; and while 
a crowd of cardinals, prelates, and ambassadors 
were standing round at an humble distance, carried 
on the conversation as equal with equal. The 
Grand Duke Cosmo I. always uncovered in liis 
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cohered to puUic view. Space o j.^ ^^. ^^ 

describe tlie details of this g^a^^ ^j^^ee ij ;^) ^J 
' been a adiool for study during ^' Adam k Jr^dred 
succeeding yeara. The Creation or ^^ ^^ ^Oe/^ed 
the most majestic design in the centr e Cei;/^^. 

but every one of tiie scenes which nil ^ XOnj. ^^^^^ 
compartments, and the five small ones, is a theme of 
wonder. Around these are the Prophets^ and Sybils 
who foretold the birth of Christ. They kre all 
seated, and employed in contemplating books, or 
rolls of parchment, with genii in attendance. The 
eminent painter Vasari, pronounced the figure of 
Isaiah to be the most sublimely conceived and exe- 
cuted of the prophets. The Sybils embody all 
that is majestic and graceful in woman; and critics 
are unanimous in pronouncing Eve the most beau- 
tiful female figure yet painted. 

Twenty years more passed away and Michael 
Angelo, then sixty years old, was ordered by the 
reigning Pope, Paul III., to throw down his chisel 
again, and paint another picture for the Capella 
Sistina — this time on the end wall immediately op- 
posite the entrance. To enforce his command he 
went to the house of Michael Angelo, accompanied 
by ten Cardinals, an honor, says Lanzi, except in 
this instance, unknown in the annals of art. Know- 
ing that Michael Angelo had composed designs for 
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the Last Judgment, the Pope persuaded him to 
commence the work at once. He would have pre- 
ferred oil painting, but the artist replied that he 
would not undertake it except in fresco, and that 
"oil painting was only fit for women and idlers." 

In eight years the painting of the Last Judg- 
ment — the greatest efibrt of human skill as a cre- 
ation of art ever made — was completed and exhibited 
on Cliristmas Day, 1552. If it appears so grand to 
us after three centuries of damp, and the smoke of 
candles and incense, have obscured its efiect, and 
impaired the brilliancy of its original coloring, what 
must it have been to the eyes of those admiring 
Romans as it came fresh and unsullied on that 
Cliristmas Day from the master hand of Michael 
Angelo? The number of the figures is at least two 
hundred. In the centre sits the majestic figure of 
the Messiah, as the Judge of all the earth, sternly 
pronouncing the sentence, "Depart from me, ye 
accursed, into everlasting fire;" and on his right 
side the Virgin Mary; around them apostles, patri- 
archs, prophets, saints and martyrs; above them 
angels bearing the cross, the crown of thorns, and 
other instruments of the Passion. Further down 
are a group of angels holding the Book of Life, 
and sounding the awful trumpets which shall call 
the dead to Judgment. On the left is represented 
the fall of the damned, the demons coming out of 
the pit to seize them as they struggle to escape; 
while on the other side the blessed are seen rising 
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Wl7 from tlieir gTa^T^es, angels assisting fhem to 

raowut ^^ ^^ presence of their Lord. 

fjo describe tViis 8TiT3liine painting, as its merits re- 

omTe, '^o^^^ takie many pages, and we shall not 

&l\ftTftP^^^5 'but pass on to speak of Michael Angelo, 

in^bfew^orda, as a poet 'and a soldier. His sonnets, 

Tii\ie\i Laiizi says, rival those of his illustrious com- 

'peftoT,T)aL^iTici, are chiefly addressed to his friend, 

^lUonaColoxina, l^archioness of Pescara, widow of 

tte celebiated commander who overcame Francis I. 

at tte \)attle of Pavia. She was herself a poetess; 

and one of tlie most celebrated women of her time 

foT beauty, talents, and piety. Her life is in itself 

an exquisite poem. Angelo attended her on her 

death-Ved. 

Michael Angelo was employed by the republic in 
1537 to fortify his ifative city, (jreat as an engineer 
as in every other department of art and science, he 
engaged in this work with his usual vim, and suc- 
cessfully defended the city of Florence for nine 
months. 

One of the most beautiful anecdotes of the later 
years of bis life, is that related by one of his biogra- 
phers,* of his warm and generous attachment to 
his faithful old servant, Urbino. " My poor Urbmo, 
what wilt thou do when I am gone?" he said as 
Urbino stood by him one day while he worked. 
"Alas!" he replied, "I must then seek another 
master." "No," replied Michael Angelo, "that 
shall never be I" and he immediately presented him 

* Mrs. Jameson. 
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with two thousand crowns, thus rendering him in- 
dependent of himself and others. Urbino, however, 
continued in his service, and when seized with his 
last illness, the great artist nursed him with the 
tenderness of a mother. He was inconsolable at 
his death, and wrote to Vasari, "My Urbino is 
dead, to my infinite grief and sorrow. Living he 
served me truly, and in his death he taught me how 
to die. I have now no other hope than to join him 
in Paradise." 

He continued to labor at St. Peter's Church, 
with stern perseverance, till he had seen his great 
designs so far carried out that they could not be 
wholly abandoned or changed by his successors. 
The same resolute energy of mind and purpose 
which had marked his whole life, continued to 
characterize him till the gradual decay of his 
strength warned him of his approaching end. He 
died at Rome on the 17th of February, 1563, in the 
eighty-ninth year of his age; and went to rejoin 
Urbino in Paradise. 

A few days before he died he dictated his will in 
the following simple style: "I bequeath my soul 
to God, my body to the earth, and my possessions 
to my nearest relations." 

His nephew, by order of the Grand Duke Cosmo 
had his remains secretly conveyed out of Rome, and 
brought to Florence, where, with due honors, they 
were deposited in the Church of Santa Croce. 

Thus passed away from earth Michael Angelo 
Buonoroti — poet, soldier, painter, sculptor, archi- 
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tect — but chiefest of all, architect. A few were 
found to equal him in the other departments. 
Some had even peopled the Sistine with giant crea- 
tions not very greatly inferior to his, but to no other 
mind did it ever occur " to suspend the Pantheon 
in the air," and build beneath it a temple surpassing 
all others on earth; of which the poet Byron thus 
justly wrote: 

"But thou of temples old, or altars new, 
Standest alone — with nothing like to thee— 
Worthiest of God, the holy and the trua 
Since Zion's desolation, when that He 
Forsook his former city, what could be 
Of earthly structures, in his honor piled 
Of a sublimer aspect? Majesty, 
Power, Glory, Strength, and Beauty, all are aisled 
In this eternal ark of worship undcfiled.'* 
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VII. 

^HE ©"ATACOMBS. 

PUna di morti, Ivtta la Campagna. — Pe^UTtha, 
The city of the dead.— Sir W. Scott. 

^OW difficult it is for dwellers in Rome 

Vto realize that there are everywhere be- 

Lneath the "Eternal City" immense 

caverns which perforate the very soil 

ipon which it stands 1 Yet so it is. These 

ombs have been explored for twenty miles, 

Lave been found to resemble a subterranean 

Kty^ *ith its streets and alleys, forming a chain 

of labyrinths sixty miles in circumference, 

WJiat are these dark caverns I "A city of the 
dead," In ancient times the hiding places of 
Christ's first followers, their temple of worship, and 
their burial place, where their martyred dead were 
laid away, as has been beautifully said, "in the 
charge of the Angel of the Kesurrection until the 
end of all things." 

"3o great a Christian host waa swept away, 
WheD Eome would have her country's gods adored," 

that it is now impossible to say how laany of those 
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taed ouea, '' w^lioBe Wood was the seed of the 
CkreV We sleep forgotten in the land of their 

"EoT Chbist alone Ixas kept the record of their names 
As l)emg those of Ids peculiar friends." 

It was on a sweet spring day that we rode out on 
the Yia Appia, two miles beyond the gates of Rome, 
to the entrance of the catacombs of San Calixtus 
and San Sebastiano. St. Calixtus, which we ex- 
amined first, was named for the Bishop of Korae, 
who in the third century, introduced these catacombs 
into general use as public cemeteries. The cata- 
comb known by the first name is composed of a 
nuraber of catacombs, once distinct but now joined 
together. Such were those of Santa Lucina, daugh- 
ter of the consul of ^milianus, and Santa Soteris. 
The passages of these were gradually united with 
those which originally belonged to the cemetery of 
Calixtus. 

The first object which caught our eye on entering 
the vineyard of San Calixtus, was a high mass of 
ruins, which, we were told, is a remnant of the tomb 
of the Coecilii, of which family a number of epithets 
have been found. Beyond this we saw another ruin, 
supposed to be the cella memoricB^ built over the 
graves of St. Sisto, and Santa Cecilia, by St. Fabian, 
in the third century. 

It was with solemnized feelings that we took into 
our hands the lighted torches, and, leaving the balmy 
atmosphere above, followed our guide down to the 
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city of the dead. He drew onr attention first to a 
chapel which was a place of worship and burial, in 
the third century. The walls are lined with the 
graves of the earliest Bishops of Eome — many of 
whom were martyrs, viz : St. Pontianus, who died 
in banishment in Sardinia, A. D. 231 ; St. Anteros, 
martyred under Maximian; St. Fabian, martyred 
under Decius; St. Lucius, martyred under Yalerian, 
A. D. 253. St. Stephen I., martyred in his Episco- 
pal chair under Valerian ; St. Sixtus, martyred in 
the catacombs of St. Pretextus, A. D. 257. &c. 

Over the site of the altar is a beautifully cut in- 
scription of St. Damasus (366 to 384 A. D.) " whose 
labor of love it was to re-discover the tombs which 
had been blocked up for concealment, under Dio- 
cletian, to remove the earth, widen the passages, 
adorn the sepulchral chambers with marble, and 
support the friable tufa walls with arches of brick 
and stone." 

From this chapel we entered a cubiculum (or 
chamber) said to be that of Santa Cecilia, where her 
body was buried by her friend Urban, after her 
martrydom in her own house in Trastevere, under 
Alexander Severus, A. D. 224, and where it was 
discovered in 820, by Pope Paschal L, to whom, it 
it is fiaid, its resting place had been revealed in a 
dream, " fresh and perfect as when it was first laid 
in the tomb." Close to the entrance is a painting 
of Cecilia, "richly attired and adorned with bracelets 
and necklaces." Near it is a niche for the lamp 
which burned before the shrine, at the back of 
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Gospels in his hand, and is clothed in robes. 

In some of the chapels, fonts have been discovered, 
showing that the baptismal rite was performed in 
these secret retreats; and one important truth 
gained from these inscriptions, says a well known 
writer, is the fact of infant haptism. The epitaphs 
of children .who are called neophytes, a title which 
could not have been bestowed upon them unless by 
baptism in the Church, are frequently to be found. 
For instance, we find the following given of one 
whose age utterly precludes the idea of baptism 
having been given to him in any way but as an 
infant: 

"Feg-Candidus, Neofito, 2 YXT— M— XXI— 
"DP. NON. SEP. The title of Candidus, the 
"neophite, who lived 21 months. Buried in the 
"nones of September." 

"One of the most elaborate paintings in any 
part of the catacombs," says the writer to whom 
we have already referred, "is a representation of 
our Lord's baptism, discovered in the catacomb of 
Pontianus, in which the Saviour is portrayed stand- 
ing in the Jordan, with a dove hovering over Him, 
while John the Baptist is pouring water on His 
head." From this we infer that immersion was not, 
as has been asserted, the only custom of those days, 
but is more probably a modern innovation. 

Many of the earliest inscriptions are straggling 
and incorrect, showing haste or ignorance on the 
part of the carver; but they are more touching in 
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their simplicity than the correct but pomponB epi- 
taphs of pagan Rome. 

For these noble martyrs, who laid down their 
lives for Christ, in the stately Coliseum and other 
places of martyrdom, when His name was as yet a 
stranfi^e sound in their native land, their friends 
sought not the splendid sculptured sarcophagi which 
were then so much in vogue in classic Ivome, but 
were content with a rude cross, or some similar 
emblem, merely to show that for the body resting 
beneath, they had, through the merits of their 
crucified Saviour, a hope beyond the grave. 

Next to the cross, a dove, an olive branch, or 
simply a monogram of our Lord's name, with the 
words in pace^ seems to have been the most common 
symbols. The crown, the palm, the lamb, the fish, 
and the furnace, are also much used. The hare, the 
emblem of the hunted Christian; the lion of the 
tribe of Judah; the stag, to show "the heart that 
thirsted for the living water brooks," and the 
phoenix and the peacock, shadowing forth the res- 
urrection, abound; also the ship, representing the 
Church militant. 

Among the rude paintings we observed, the most 
conspicuous were Christ, as the Good ShGi)herd; 
the Raising of Lazarus; Moses Striking the Rock ; 
Daniel in the Lions' Den; the Three Children in 
the Fiery Furnace; Offering of Isaac; Offering of 
Cain and Abel; Jonah and the Whale; Passage of 
the Red Sea; Noah in the Ark; Elijah's Transla- 
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tion; the Adoration of the Magi; the Nativity; 
and the Miracles of onr Loed. 

After leaving the cemetery of San Calixtus, we 
made our way to the ancient and deserted looking 
Church of St. Sebastian, beneath which is the en- 
trance to the catacomb of that name. After 
wandering from chapel to chapel we met an old 
Franciscan monk, who agreed, after examining our 
permesso^ to act as our guide, at the same time in- 
viting us to examine the antique columnsof the basili- 
ca, rebuilt in 1611, on the site of a Church founded 
by Constantino. Here, it is said, once stood the house 
and garden of Lucina, who had buried on this spot 
the body of Sebastian, a Christian soldier, martyred 
hy arrows^ under Diocletian. In the chapel is a 
fine statue of Sebastian by Bernini. He is repre- 
sented as dead, his head resting on his helmet and 
armour, in a natural way. We liked it better than 
anything we had seen by Bernini. 

The monk was now armed with a bundle of 
torches, and, announcing himself ready to descend, 
he turned to the left of the entrance, and we followed 
him down into the dark passages, which are, in 
general, from four to five feet wide, and from ten 
to fifteen high, opening into little chapels. The 
cells are in tiers, one above another. Many of 
them are open, disclosing the mouldering bones of 
the dead in Christ, who lived in the first centuries 
of the Christian Church. Most of them, however, 
still remain closed by slabs of marble with cement, 
and look as fresh as though but a few brief years 
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liad passed since those within were laid to rest. 
The graves of the martyrs are known, said the 
guide, by the small lamp, and the little vial, which 
contained some of their blood; and were inserted 
in the cement that sealed np their graves. 

In one place may still be eeen a simple earthen 
altar, and a cross cut in the rock above. In one of 
the chapels we desired to copy an epitaph, longer than 
any we had seen, over the grave of an " episcopus^^ 
but our guide hurried us on, and to linger would 
have been dangerous — as it is a well known fact 
that visitors have entered those dark abodes, lost 
their way, and never again beheld the light of the 

sun. 

" You can see many such inscriptions in the Lap- 
id arian gallery at the Vatican palace," said the 

guide, as he saw me hesitate. 

One thing which struck us forcibly was that death 

is nearly always spoken of as sleep. Such inscrip- 
tions as the following seemed to be more common 
than any other: Gerriella dormit in pace. (Gemella 
sleeps in peace.) We are told that the early Christians 
called their burial places by the Greek name coeme- 
ieria, sleeping places. The name Catacombs^ is 
modem, having originalli^ been only applied to San 
Sebastiano. 

The early Christians were always opposed to burn- 
ing their dead, as was the custom of the Eomans at 
that day. They preferred to consign them to the 
earth, influenced probably by the example of our 
LoKD, and his first disciples; for we see in the Cata- 

7* 
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combs that the raising of Lazarus from his rock- 
hewn tomb was a favorite subject of contemplation. 
This picture is more frequently seen than any other, 
except Moses striking the rock. " These two sub- 
jects may be intended," says Lord Lindsay in his 
work on Christian Art, " to represent the beginning 
and end of the Christian course, the fountain of 
water springing up to life everlasting; God's grace 
and the gift of faith being typified by the water 
.flowing from the rock, "which was Christ," and 
life everlasting by the victory over death and the 
second life vouchsafed to Lazarus." 

" It is singular but true," says a writer, who had 
carefully explored most of the catacombs, that " no 
prayer is oflfered to the Virgin Mary in the epitaphs 
of the early Christians, and nothing can any where 
be found which can properly be construed into 
prayers for the dead. No thought of purgatory 
seems to have tortured their minds. That they 
looked upon the soul as going at once to the 
Paradise of God, seems evident from epitaphs like 
the following: 

'^Niceforus^ Anima Dulcis^ In Refri^erioP 
(Niceforus, a sweet soul, in the place of refreshment) 

We will now give someTof the inscriptions of the 
catacombs, considered by the best writers on the 
subject to indicate clearly that the difierent orders 
of the ministry were maintained by those who had 
listened to the voices of the Apostles, and who had 
lived while men were still on earth, who had seen 
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Tradition tells us that on some occasions, when 
the Christians had assembled to worship in secret 
their crucified Saviour, whose name was still a pro- 
scribed sound, fierce soldiery surprised them in the 
very act of prayer and dragged them away to a 
bloody death. One of the most touching epitaphs 
we have yet seen was copied from the grave of one 
of these martyrs. We copy only a part: 

" For while on his knees, and about to sacrifice to 
'' the true God, he was led away to execution. O 
"sad times! in which sacred rites and prayers, even 
'Hn caverns^ afford no protection to us." 

It is seldom, however, that an inscription so 
mournful as this is to be found. They generally 
consist of but a few brief words, expressive only of 
peace and joy — peace with their persecutors, and 
joy in being thought worthy of dying for Christ. 

"The noble army of martyrs praise thee, O 
Lord," we exclaimed, as we emerged from thd cata- 
combs of San Callistus, and stood once more on the 
lonely Via Appia. The sky was cloudless, and we 
paused for a few moments to gaze around at the 
Campagna di Roma, which looked almost as deserted 
as the gloomy caverns we were leaving behind. 
Before ns was the noble tomb of Cecilia Metella, 
whose lofty round tower, seventy feet in diameter, 
is built with such massive strength, that it served 
for a fortress in the thirteenth century. Built nearly 
two thousand years ago, it is still one of the best 
preserved antiquities of Rome, and its inscription 
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can yet be distinctly read from the road side. It 
was to this tower, this "woman's grave," Cicero 
refeiTed, when speaking of the many splendid monu- 
ments which lined the Appian way. He says: 
"When you go out of the Porta Capena, and see 
the tombs of the Catalinus, the Scipio's, the Servilie, 
and the Metell% can you consider that the buried 
inmates are unhappy?" But the other monuments 
are now a mass of ruins. Even the Scipios' tombs 
have been rifled; and the visitor to the Vatican has 
pointed out to him the splendid sarcophagus of the 
distinguished Scipio family which, having remained 
in its vault unopened for nearly twenty centuries, 
was accidentally discovered at the close of the last 
century and removed to the pontifical palace. Here 
are also to be seen many of the most interesting 
inscriptions from the catacombs. Those of the 
Christians are fastened to the wall on one side of the 
hall, while those of the pagans are on the other. 
Those on the pagan side are written in good, classic 
style, and handsomely carved on fine marble, which 
contrasts strongly with the straggling, mis-spelt and 
hastily written inscriptions of the lowly Christian. 
But in the sentiments expressed,, what a world- 
wide difierence! The Christians speak of a hope 
of which the proud pagan was utterly ignorant: 
Gemella dormit in pace, (Gemella sleeps in peace). 
Viialis m Christo. No hope beyond the grave 
sheds its light over the pagan monuments, but the 

expression, Domus Eternalis^ constantly recurs, 
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while the following epitaph is most characteristic: 
"While I lived, I lived well. My play is now 
"ended, yours soon will be. Farewell, and applaud 
" me." 

The Catacomb of, St. Agnes which we afterward 
visited, is situated about a mile from the Porta Pia, 
on the North side of the city. We came first to the 
Church, or Basilica of Santa Agnese fuoH le 
Mura. It was founded by Constantino in honor of 
St. Agnes, and rebuilt in 625, by Honorius I.; and 
retains much of its ancient character. 

The Church is entered by a picturesque staircase 
of forty-five ancient marble steps, lined with in- 
scriptions from the catacombs. The nave is di- 
vided from the aisles bv sixteen columns, four of 
which are of porta-santa^ and two of pa/vonazzetti. 
A smaller range of coluipns above these supports 
the roof of a triforium. The baldacchino is 
supported by four porphyry columns. Beneath 
is the shrine of Santa Agnes, surmounted by her 
statue, an antique of oriental alabaster, with modern 
head. The mosaics of the tribune, representing St. 
Agnes, between two^ popes (Honorius and Sym- 
machus) are of the seventh century, as we believe 
is the ancient episcopal chair beneath. 

One of the chapels has a beautiful mosaic altar, 
and a relief of St. Stephen and of St. Laurence, of 
1490, at which date the church was altered. In 
another is a beautiful mosaic of St. Emerentiana, 
said to be the foster sister of St. Agnes, who was 
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discovered prayins: by her tomb, and stoned to death 
because she refused to sacrifice to idols. " There is 
no saint," says Mrs. Jameson, in her "Sacred x\rt," 
" whose eflSgy is older than that of St. Agnes. It 
is found on tlie ancient glass ware and earthen ware 
vessels used by the Christians in the early part ot 
the third century, with her name inscribed, which 
leaves no doubt of her identitv. But neither in 
these images, nor in the mosaic's, is the lamb in- 
troduced, which in later times has been her insepa- 
rable attribute, a& the patroness of maidens and 
modesty." 

On the 21st of January a beautiful service is 
celebrated here, in which two lambs, typical of the 
purity of this young saint, are blessed upon the 
altar. They are sent by the chapel of St. John 
Lateran, and their wool is used afterwards to make 
the pallium* of the Pope, which is consecrated be- 
fore it is worn, by being deposited in a golden urn 
upon the tomb of St. Peter. 

We went a quarter of a mile beyond the Church 
to a vineyard in which is the entrance to the Cata- 
comb of St. Agnes, who we are told, was here laid 
to rest by her parents "in all joy," after suffering 
martyrdom, by being stabbed in the throat, under 
Diocletian, at the early age of thirteen. 

We entered by a staircase attributed to the time 
of Constantino. The passages are arranged for the 
dead in the same » style as San Sebastiano. Beside 

* Th%~paUium is the sign of Episcopal juriediction. 
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many of the graves we saw the glass bottles or am- 
pulled^ which are supposed to indicate the graves of 
martyrs, and to have contained a portion of their 
blood. 

We next went into a square chamber hewn in the 
rock, with a seat or arm chair cut out of the rock 
on either side of the entrance, supposed to have 
been a school for catechists — and near this is a 
second chamber with plain seats in the same position. 
Opening out of a gallery is a chamber which 
seems to have been used as a chapel; its arcosolium 
has marks of an altar remaining at the top of the 
grave, and near it is a credence table. In the 
centre of the roof is a picture of our Lord seated be- 
tween the rolls of the Old and New Testaments. 
Above, in the place of honor, is our Saviour 
as the Good Shepherd, bearing a lamb upon his 
shoulder, and standing between sheep and trees; in 
the other compartments are Daniel in the lions' 
den; the three Children in the furnace; Moses 
taking off' his shoes; Moses striking the rock; an J 
the Paralytic carrying his bed. There is also another 
chapel containing some preserved paintings, among 
which is a figure, supposed to be the Blessed Virgin, 
though some Protestants have described it as an 
orante, or female figure praying. There is still 
another long narrow chapel, which contains an 
ancient Bishop's chair, with lower ones, on either 
side, for priests. Hence a flight of steps leads down 

to a chapel, where over the altar, is a fresco of an 
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of the catacomb;^ to assist in the same act of public 
worship, while still larger numbers might have been 
dispersed in the cuhicula of the neighboring galleries 
and received there the bread of life brought to 
them by the assistant priests and deacons.* 

In the Catacomb of St. Pretextatus is what is 
called " the portrait of our Lord." The head and 
bust form a medallion, occupying the centre of the 
roof in the same cubiculum where Orpheus is repre- 
sented; and in a sepulchral chamber near by, called 
the burial place of Santa Domitilla, the whole of the 
vaulted roof is covered with the most exquisitely 
graceful designs of branches of the vine, with 
birds and winged genii among them. Traces may 
also be seen of landscapes here and there; the 
Good Shepherd, a man fishing, Daniel in the lion's 
den, and an agape^ or the heavenly feastf 

Nothing in the catacombs touched us more deeply 
than the graves of children. We could not but 
think of the words of a distinguished English 
writer, who in describing his visit to one of the 
catacombs, says: "On we wandered, among martyrs' 
graves. * * * Graves, graves, graves; graves 
of men, of women, of little children, who ran cry- 
ing to the persecutors, * We are Christians, we are 
Christians!' that they might be murdered with 
their parents." 

But the graves throughout most of the catacombs 
have been rifled, many of the bones carried off as 
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relics, and most of the sarcophagi and inscriptions 
removed to the Vatican and other maseums. 

We thought, as we tamed our backs for the last 
time on these " dark dens and caves of the earth," 
how difficult it was to realize that these are the places 
where the persecuted followers of the Prince of 
Light, as early as the days of Vespasian (that is, 
not forty years after the crucifixion) met to worship 
the true God, while the Prince of Darkness, with 
his false gods, reigned triumphantly in the gorgeous 
city above. Truly the triumphs of Faith, in the 
first ages, were in the martyrs' graves, below the 
ground, rather than in the splendid churchesr which 
gradually took the place of the old-famed heathen 
temples above. And is it now so, even now? Can 
there be found any where on earth, to-day, a 
Church, whose members are so pure, so loving and 
so self-sacrificing as those of the Church of the 
Catacombs? 

When the power of paganism had passed away, 
and Christianity had gained the ascendency in 
Rome, these catacombs became objects of love and 
reverence; and even the Kings and Queens from 
various parts of Europe were brought hither to be 
buried beside these humble Christians. But even 
before these times, when it was thought to be 
at the risk of life for persons to worship in the 
catacombs, it is said that many pious persons, 
from distant countries, visited them and often 
left their names inscribed. McFarlane, among 
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others, gives the following beautiful ipscription, 
with which we shall close. He says it was found 
in one of the crypts, with the date of 1321, and the 
names of three visitors beneath : 

"Gather together, O Christians, in these caverns, 
"to read the holy books, to sing hymns to the honor 
"of the martyrs and the saints that here lie buried 
"having died in the Lord; to sing psalms for those 
"who are now dying in the faith. There is light in 
"this dai'kness. There is music in these tombs." 



VIII. 



^ ;B10MAN ^ElUNERAL. 



"Farewell, soul departed! 

" Thou art slave to earth no more! 

soul I thou art freed — and we? 
Ah! when shall our toil be o'er? 

Ah! when shall we meet with thee?" — Bulwkr. 

^3(\35?^^E were sitting in our chamber, reading, 

on a stormy night, when suddenly there 

came to our ears a sweet, sad, powerful 

dirge, deepening into a chorus, and then 

dying away alone, in a strain of melancholy 

sweetness. We listened breathlessly: again 

•C)^ it arose, and seemed to come nearer and nearer, 

and we thought we could hear the tread of 

many feet on the pavement below. 

"Oh, what is that?" we asked eagerly as our 
Padrona entered the room, to see if we needed any 
thing more before she retired for the night. 

"I think it is some of the Confraterniih deP Morti 
carrying a dead body," she replied indifferently. 

"A funeral!" we exclaimed, as we hastily raised 
one of the windows," and we have never yet seen 
one in Rome. " 

"Because they always take place at night," she 
replied. " Probably this is a regular funeral. But 

8* 
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are yon not afraid to look out? For aught we know, 
the person may have died of a contagious disease." 
We did not answer her, for our attention was 
taken up with the novel procession below, and there 
was no time to lose, as part of it had passed before 
we looked out. It consisted of a body otfrati^ clad 
in black, each bearing a wax torch, walking slowly 
along as they chanted their mournful dirge. Just 
beneath us, six men, their heads and faces, as well 
as their bodies, covered with black, and having two 
large holes cut in front of their eyes to enable them 
to see, were carrying a bier on which lay the corpse 
of a beautiful young girl, dressed in white, with a 
wreath about her head, and flowers strewn over the 
body. The glare of the torches enabled us to see 
distinctly every feature of the lovely face, the glossy 
black ringlets, the delicate throat, and the marble 
breast. * Behind came more frati with torches, 
followed by shabby boys and men (with hats in 
hand) holding up paper horns to catch the dripping 
wax of the candles and torches, which gleamed and 
flared in the stormy wind, as the long procession 
wound through the narrow streets, under the sombre 
palaces and tall buildings, where the shadows of 
night lay thick and deep. Never had we seen 
anything so mournful; and our eyes followed 
pityingly the fair young girl thus borne to her 
last resting place by a body of strange men. It 
was a sad sight to us who were accustomed to 
seeing long trains of mourning friends following the 
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streets when they come to take away the corpse. 
If the person be of the middle class, the funeral 
takes place about an hour after Ave Maria; but a 
person of wealth, or a noble, is buried at a later 
hour." 

We had an opportunity soon after this to witness 
a funeral of state. We found a crowd of visitors 
going up the magnificent stairs of the palace, 
deserted by the bereaved family. In the first room 
we entered sat two men, in black gowns, busily 
writing. In the second we found an altac raised, 
and two priests in robes, performing mass for the 
soul of the deceased, while many people knelt on 
the floor, and others streamed through it into the 
adjoining room in which the corpse was laid out. 

Here on a black and yellow carpet, in the middle 
of the floor, surrounded by benches covered with 
black cloth, on which was embroidered in yellow, 
a skeleton with a scythe, lay the body of the dis- 
tinguished deceased. It was dressed in full court 
costume, in a bright blue coat, with gold laces, and 
orders upon the breast Tall candles were burning 
at its head and feet, and two hired mourners watched 
by its side, while a few soldiers guarded the en- 
trance. The high ceiling of the lofty room was 
gaily frescoed with classic pictures, which contrasted 
strangely with the black and yellow mourning that 
covered its spacious walls. At niglit the body was 
carried to the church in a black funeral carriage, 
drawn by horses with black trappings, the footmea 
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San Lorenzo, a mile beyond the Porta San Lorenzo, 
and near the interesting church of the same name. 
This desolate looking spot — which is rendered still 
more dreary by the absence of flowers, the Bomans 
being prejudiced against their use on graves — ^pre- 
sents a striking contrast to the beautiful little Protest- 
ant cemetery, where trees, flowers, and birds, flourish 
the year round, under the shadow of the old pyramid 
of Cains Cestis. 

Such is the horror the Bomans have of death 
that they do not willingly return to a place where 
any of the family have died; and of course they 
can find but little comfort in visiting their graves. 
I shall never forget the first time I heard death 
spoken of in Bome. It was by a woman who kept 
lodgings. "My cousin has died of consumption!" 
she said, to my padrona^ with a look and tone which 
showed unmistakably that she was more cmnoyed 
than grieved by the sad event. I thought at first 
her pecuniary loss might occasion this feeling, but 
1 soon discovered that it was the trouble this death 
would bring that she especially dreaded. Consump- 
tion is generally thought to be contagious, by the 
middle class, and they deem it necessary after death 
to have the walls of the chamber cleaned, or painted 
anew; and oftentimes the bed on which the con- 
sumptive died is burned; and the whole furniture 
of the room destroyed, and replaced with new 
articles. The body is not allowed to remain in the 
house more than twelve hours after death, unless 
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sealed up in lead or zinc. This custom, however, 
is not confined to cases of consumption — it is the 
general rule. 

The Gonfratemitd, deP Mortis to which allusion 
has already been made, was founded in 1551, by a 
Sienese priest, and confirmed by Pius IV. in 1560. 
It is one of the most highly esteemed of all the lay 
confraternities of Rome. Its object was to give 
Christian burial to the dead, especially to those who 
were carried off by the fevers of the Campagna, 
or perished by the inundations of the Tiber. It is 
composed of the nobility and the highest class of 
citizens, and is most deservedly popular. No praise 
can be too great for a confraternity so useful, noble, 
and self-sacrificing. It would be a blessing to the 
poor and friendless if there were such an organi- 
zation in every large city of the world. When any 
one of them receives information that a dead body 
has been found in the Campagna, notice is given to 
the brethren to meet in the oratory, where they 
assume their official costume — a sacco of coarse 
black linen, sandals, without stockings, and a cord 
for a girdle — and set forth in search of the corpse. 
Day or night, cold or heat, calm or storm makes no 
difference. They often go as far as twenty miles, 
carrying with them the bier, upon which they place 
the body to bring it back on their shoulders to the 
city. They may be seen passing through the streets, 
preceded by a long narrow standard of black, on 
wiiich is worked the cross, skull and bones, bearing 
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torches, and chanting the Miserere. They have a 
chapel on the Via Giiilia, beneath which is a ceme- 
tery hung with bones. During the Ottamario d^ 
Morti (tlie first eight days of November) the pious 
Komans flock to this cemetery, as to those of San 
Spirito, della Consolazione and others, to join iu 
prayers for the dead, and to give money to release 
Bouls from Purgatory. 

No one wlio has visited the Church of the 
Capjmccini, in the Piazza Barberini, can ever forget 
the strange and somewhat revolting peculiarities of 
its cemetery — which is beneath the church, but 
entirely above ground, and lighted by a row of iron- 
grated windows without glass. A mournful look- 
ing monk led us down a dark staircase into a long 
corridor, out of which open four vaulted chambers 
dedicated to the dead. Here the members of this 
singular fraternity are laid to rest in sacred earth, 
brought long ago from Jerusalem; but, as the 
cemetery is small and the fraternity large, and it is 
a precious privilege to sleep in holy ground, it has 
been the custom, from time immemorial, when one 
of the number dies, to take the longest buried body 
out of the oldest grave, and lay the newly dead there 
instead. It is the arrangement of these unearthed 
skeletons which gives the cemetery its peculiar and 
revolting feature. Each of the /rati is buried 
without a coffin and dressed in his monkish robes; 
and by the time the oldest inhabitant is called to 
resurrection the holy earth has done its work, and 
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nothing remains but the skeleton, the dried fibre, 
and, in some cases, a few locks of the hair. This 
wretched remnant of their brother the monks take 
up from his grave, robe anew in one of the dresses 
of their order, draw the brown hood over his skull, 
fasten on a label with his name, and the date of his 
decease, and place him standing, or sitting, in one 
of the niches along the side walls. Here he remains 
with a row of his dead brethren, to be gazed at by 
visitors, until he drops to pieces, or is removed to 
make way for another. Then his separate bones 
are taken, with thousands of others — collected 
during hundreds of years — to build up the fearful 
architecture which so hideously adorns the room. 
Row upon row of bare skulls gleam upon you from 
the sides of the walls, formed into massive pillars 
with the aid of thigh-bones; while the joints of the 
spine, the ribs, and more delicate bones, are made 
into chandeliers, garlands, and also into ornaments 
for the arches, from the summits of which a few 
entire skeletons grin fearfully down upon the 
sickened spectator. 

We had heard that the Capuchins exhibit this 
place with considerable pride and that the illiterate 
ones glory in their singular privileges, but the monk 
who acted as our guide, looked unmistakably sad, as 
he begged us to observe how clean and neat every- 
thing was, and how the holy eai-th prevented all 
odor from the dead; which (however brought about) 
is certainly true. 
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" Yes," he said mournfully as we stood by the quiet 
graves, kept free from grass and weeds by brothers' 
hands, " I, too, in my turn, shall lie down here to 
sleep!" How sad, we thought, that he cannot rest 
there until the Resurrection Morn! What wonder 
that this intellectual, sensitive man feels sadly when 
he reflects that his body must inevitably be dragged 
out of the grave into the glare of lite, and be made 
an object of show to curious, careless eyes! Pity 
filled our hearts as we looked at him and' thought 
over his sad, mistaken life. He was clad in the 
brown woolen frock of the CapuchinSy (with ' the 
hood drawn over his head, but so as to leave his 
features and beard exposed) which in accordance 
with their rule he must never more leave off — 
waking, sleeping, living, dying, or dead. His rosary 
and cross hung at his side. His half naked feet, 
roughened by long walks over the hard pavements 
of Rome, begging for his brotherhood, protruded 
from beneath his habit; and around his waist was 
his girdle of rope. We thought of his scant sleep 
In the brick-paved cell (six feet by ten in size) in the 
adjoining monastery, of his hard labor, making 
cloth and sandals, in the factory of the same, of 
his endless begging through all the years of his life, 
and it did seem peculiarly hard that in death he 
could not so much as claim for his own — a grave ! 

We wondered if he derived much consolation from" 
the long prayers to which he is regularly called by 
the Church bell at midnight — when their day begins. 
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in the bottomless pit. The attitude has been criticised 
as " verging on the theatrical^" but the noble head 
redeems all; in the mild purity of the brow, and the 
flow of the golden hair, there is something divine; 
while the air of scorn seems the fitting expression for 
an avenging angel. The fiend is the most indifferent 
part of the picture; and is said to be a likeness of 
Cardinal Pamfilia (afterward Innocent X.) who 
had displeased Guido by his criticisms. If so, he 
has certainly paid very duarly for his offence. 
What can be more trying to the least sensitive ot 
mortals than to be handed down to posterity as a 
devil incarnate, by the hand of genius. 

Opposite to this painting is the Visit of Ananias 
to Saul, by Pietro da Cartona, of which Lanzi says : 
"Whoever would know to what length this painter 
carried his stvle, should examine the Conversion of 
St. Paul (Visit of Ananias) in the Cappuccini 
Church, which though placed opposite to the St. 
Michael of Guido, cannot fail to excite the ad- 
miration of such judges as are willing to admit 
various styles of beauty in art." 

In the third chapel there are two fine pictures 
of St. Francis (his death and ecstasy) by Domeni- 
chino; and in the first, " Christ in the Purple Eobe," 
by Gherardo della Natte. 

This Church was founded in 1624 bv Cardinal 
Barberini, the monk brother of Urban VIII., 
and the friend of Milton. He was a man of 
humble spirit, who while his nephews were employed 
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in building magnificent palac* 
advantage of the family elev£ 
to endow this church and con 
death as in life, he refused to h 
erected to his memory, and w£ 
request, in front of the altar 
simple inscription, cut in the p 
Hie jacet pulvu, cinisy et nL 
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IX, 



"lUe ftw ert Raphad, tmuit quo eotpite pfoci 
Rdtum moffna parem, et morienU mori." 

— Epitaph by Cakdinal Behbo. 
"Lmng, great nature fearpd he might ontvie 
H«r works; ami, djing, fears herself to die." 

— Pope's Trabsi-atiok. 

true lover of painting will be long 
in Rome before finding hie way to Santa 
Maria della Pace,* the little ehureii 
which has the honor of possessing the 
ur Sibyls of the immortal Raphael, 
ie Church was built by Sixtus IV. in 
i9 a memorial of the peace of Christen- 
aora. ai'ter it had been threatened by theTurks. 
The cloisters were designed by the celebrated archi- 
tect, Bramante, and the paintings of the enpolahave 
been much admired ; but it derives its fame from the 
fivct that over the arch of the Chigi chapel on the right, 
Raphael Sanzio painted his beautiful frescoes rep- 

TTHenameia Eu^Unh means St. Mary nf reaee. Thors Isa lotichlng 
cnetom conneotod wtih ihls Chn'ch, which mlijlii he well observed In 
other couutPiea: -Newly married pooplo attend tHolr ar»t relnjimiB 
Biirvlce In Lhlo ChurcLi tii pray that they maj ItvciujimiiM for the tent ol 
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resenting the Cumsean, Persian, Phrygian, and 
Tibnrtine Sibyls. 

The subjects of the picture are the prophetesses 
who are supposed to have made known to the old 
world the revelations they had received of the 
coming of the Saviour. The time chosen by Baphael 
is the moment of the angels' communication to the 
inspired Sibyls. The first is a beautiful young girl 
who holds her record book in her lap, her joyftil 
face turned toward the angel as if listening with 
rapture to the news; and the cherub, who is looking 
at her intently with his chin resting on his closed 
hand, seems tojcomprehend and share her joy. 

The next Sibyl, who is of a graver aspect, is in- 
tently writing on a tablet the revelation of the 
heavenly messenger. Her face, which is in profile, 
is one of wondrous power and spiritual beauty. 
Joyful as she undoubtedly is, she has the thoughtful 
look of one bracing herself up to meet and overcome 
obstacles. The third is more timid but very lovely, 
and appears overpowered with awe and reverence, as 
if her eye already beheld the " King of Kings and 
Lord of Lords." The fourth is a dark old woman, 
whose thoughtful eye seems to be looking steadily 
into futurity, seeing, with unflinching mind, the 
coming struggles with the powers of this world, 
and the Prince of darkness; and rejoicing "with 
joy unspeakable" in the assurance of final victory. 

After leavino; this Church we went to the Vatican 
palace to examine, for the second time , the pictures 
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in the four cliambers adjoining the loggia, known 
as the Stanze of Raphael. Never did we so fully 
realize before, the power, energy, and versatility of 
this prince of painters. Every where the eye turned 
in these camere^ it rested on frescoes from the prolific 
pencil of Raphael, and each one a model in its 
style. Those subjects which he left unfinished at 
his death were executed by his pupils.* 

He was summoned to Rome by Pope Julius II. 
in 1508 to perform this great work. Raphael was 
then in his twenty-fifth year, and had already become 
celebrated from one end of Italy to the other. 
Here he met Michael Angelo, Da Vinci, and Fra 
Bartolomeo, all of whom were at the height of their 
fame and many years older than himself His genius 
combined with his rare modesty and gentleness, soon 
made him friends. He looked up with especial 
reverence to Michael Angelo, and was once heard to 
"thank heaven that he had been born in the same 
age and enabled to profit by the grand creations of 
that sublime genius" — and this, too, at a* time 
when the great artist had been rather severe on his 
young rival. " Nature," says Lanzi, " had endowed 
him with an imagination which transported his 
mind to the scene of the event, either fabulous or 
remote, in which he was engaged, and awoke in 

♦The third corridor on the second floor of the Lojjs^ia, contains 
frescoes by Raphael and his scholars, of forty-eight subjects from the 
Old Testament, and four from the Gospel History, as an introduction to 
the pictures which celebrate the foundation and triumphs of the 
Church, in the adjoininoj Stanze. In the windows in the first anaie, 
Raphael is represented drawing — his pupils workin*^ from his desij^.is, 
and Fame celebrating hie work. These stucco decorations are very 
beautiful. 
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him the very same emotions which the subjects of 
such stories have themselves experienced. This 
faculty, seldom found in poets, and still more rarely 
in painters, no one possessed in a more eminent 
degree than our RaffaeUo. His figures are passions 
personified, and love, fear, hope, desire, anger, 
placability, humility, and pride, assume their places 
by turn as the subject changes; and while the 
spectator regards the countenances, the air, and the 
gestures of his figures, he forgets that they are works 
of art, and is surprised to find his own feelings 
excited, and himself an actor in the scene before 
him." 

He was in fact the Shakespeare among painters; 
and one realizes this fully when studying the wide 
scope and the various designs of the stame. He 
dedicated his first saloon, called in Italian the 
Camera delta Segnatura^ to the glory of those 
"high intellectual pursuits which may be said to em- 
brace in some form or other all human culture" — 
he represented Theology, Poetry, Philosophy, and 
Jurisprudence. 

The first subject which Raphael painted was 
Theology — Za Disputa Del Sacramento (The Dis- 
pute on the Sacrament.) In the upper part is the 
heavenly glory — the Trinity with St. John the 
Baptist surrounded on the right and left by a group 
arrayed in a semicircle, patriarchs, apostles, and 
saints, all seated; all full of dignity, and a kind of 
celestial repose. Angels are hovering around them. 
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four of them, surrounding the Dove, hold the Gos- 
pels. In the centre of the picture is an altar, with 
the eucharist overshadowed by the heavenly Dove 
as the symbol of Christ on earth. The fathers of 
of the Latin Church, St. Gregory, St. Jerome, St. 
Ambrose, and St. Augustine, sit beside it. Near 
them the most e^ninent theologians, and doctors ot 
the Church, grand solemn figures; some searching 
books, some meditating, some conversing; and on 
each side, groups of disciples and listeners, every 
head different, and a model in its way. There are 
about fifty full length figures — all full of character, 
intelligence, and animation. Raphael painted 
Perugino and himself in the background. In the 
right corner is ahead of Dante crowned with laurel; 
and on the same side is Savonarola, dressed in black. 

The Pope was so delighted by this that he ordered 
the works of the earlier masters to be destroyed in 
order that the whole might be painted by his hand. 
With that consideration for the feelings of others 
which was a marked feature in the charactei* of the 
great painter, Raphael earnestly begged to preserve 
the frescoes of Perugino, whose scholar he had been. 

It is not our purpose to describe all of these com- 
positions. Philosophy, well known by the popular 
title of the " School of Athens," was our favorite, 
and is perhaps the most generally admired of these 
admirable frescoes.* We see a portico of impos- 

**' The Creation of Light" (in the flrgt arcade) **iB perhaps the grand- 
est of the whole eerie?,' says Lady Eaatlake. " Hero the Almighty is 
f»ven rciiiliuu: like a thunderbolt the thick shroud of fli-ry clouds, letting 
m thab light under which his works were to itpriug into lUe." 
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Transfiguration, we stopped to look at the frescoes 
of St. Bartholomew's Day, which still adorn the 
Sala Begia, leading into the Sistiae Chapel. 

That this massacre was considered a worthy tri- 
umph of the Church of Bome, at the time when 
Vasari painted these frescoes, is placed beyond all 
doubt by their locality. They are not painted in 
an obscure comer, but in the Sala Begia, which was 
built, in the pontificate of Paul III., as a hall of 
audience for the royal ambassadors; and is covered 
with frescoes illustrating various triumphant events 
in the history of the popes. Up to the year 1828 
the names of these pictures were visible beneath 
them; but about that time, as a French traveler 
tells us, they were efi*aced ; probably from a dread 
of their effect upon the Protestant visitor. 

Three compartments of this large saloon are 
devoted to this bloody subject. In one, the first in 
order, we see Charles IX. in council, surrounded by 
his brothers, and the Prince Lorraine. He holds 
up his naked sword as if to give order for the mas- 
sacre. In the next we see the noble face of the 
wounded Coligny, turned calmly towards the spec- 
tator, as he is being carried to his own house by 
some Huguenot friends, whose countenances evince 
deep sorrow struggling with terror. The third shows 
to us the horrible massacre itself — a dense crowd of 

armed men, helmeted and mailed, are trampling 
down and massacreing the helpless and defenceless, 
without pity or hesitation ; while in the background 
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a few fierce looking figures are hurling the body of 
the brave Coligny, with gestures of contempt from 
the window of his own house. 

Another picture in this saloon, represents the ab- 
solution of the emperor of Germany, King Ilenry 
IV., before Pope Gregory VII. History tells us of 
the humiliation of this noble young emperor. 
How, having been excommunicated by the Pope, 
he crossed the frozen Alps, mostly on foot, in the 
depth of winter, to obtain absolution. 

After keeping him waiting a long time, the haughty 
Gregory consented that the emperor might enter 
the fortress of his kinswoman, the Countess Matildai 
(with whom the Pope was then staying) in the garb 
of a penitent, to receive his sentence. This ofler 
the anxious Henry gladly accepted, and on an in- 
tensely cold morning of January 1077, the greatest 
monarch of his time was seen barefooted, and clad 
in a garment of thin linen, wearily toiling up to 
this old fortress in the Apennines — to find the gates 
closed relentlessly against him. Cold, faint, and 
dispirited he vainly waited throughout the anxious 
day, and at night was forced to return still unpar- 
doned. Three times did this young monarch par 
tiently and vainly perform this degrading journey; 
and becoming desperate, at the close of the third 
day, he went into the chapel, and on his bended 
knees besought the venerable Abbott, and Countess 
Matilda, to intercede with the inexorable Pope on 
his behalf. On the fourth day of his public humilia- 

10 
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tion, "His Holiness" agreed that he should be 
brought, still barefooted, into his presence to receive 
his pardon. 

The brother artists have admirably succeeded in 
painting this extraordinary scene. True sons of 
the Komish Church ^s they were, they did not 
hesitate to give to his face and figure, the proud 
and imperious expression, which characterized 
Gregory VII. No better impersonation of papal 
tyranny can be found than is exhibited by this 
despotic pontiff, as, in the midst of his brilliant 
court, he stands over the prostrate emperor, who, 
crushed in spirit by the anathema of him whom he 
had been taught, from infancy, to regard the " holder 
of the keys of heaven " — crouches servilely to kiss 
the feet of the Pope, and to receive the coveted ab- 
solution, which he fancies can alone give peace to 
his broken spirit. The bigoted Matilda looks calmly 
on, as if glorying in the power of the "Holy 
Father;" and with no pitying expression for the 
humiliation of her noble young kinsman. 

This triumph of the Church has also been per- 
petuated in sculpture. On the superb monument 
of the Countess Matilda, erected in St. Peter's 
Church, more than five centuries after, the scene 
just described may be found portrayed in bas-relief 
by the distinguished sculptor, Bernini. How 
singular that a Church so politic, should thus seek 
to perpetuate scenes which can have no other effect 
than to disgust every hater of tyranny who ap- 
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proaches them ! We have seen it stated that when 
the Emperor Joseph II. first visited St. Peter's 
Church, he stood long before this monument, and 
then turned away with a hasty step and a frowning 
brow. 

How the power of Popery has waned since that 
day! What a striking contrast*between that scene 
and the present humiliating position of the Papacy I 
See, to-day, the Quirinal, a favorite Palace of the 
Pope, occupied by an excommunicated king, and 
all Italy boasting of the great liberality of his 
government, in allowing "His Holiness" to remain 
in the Vatican. 

It was a relief to turn from pictures of this char- 
acter, to the one which forms the chief attraction 
of the Vatican — the almost divine "Transfigura- 
tion" of Raphael Sanzio, which equally sublime in 
conception and execution, is the height of art. 

This painting, and the "Madonna di Foligno," 
another celebrated painting by the same artist, stand 
with Domenichino's famous "Communion of St. 
Jerome," in a room alone, forming a gallery in them- 
selves; and giving one the advantage of studying 
them without having the attention distracted by 
interior works. 

The Madonna di Foligno is represented with the 
child throned in the clouds, surrounded by beautiful 
cherubs. Below, on one side, is St. Jerome, recom- 
mending to her protection Sigismondo Couti, uncle 
of the Abbess of Foligno, for whom the picture 
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was painted. To our minds, though he forms a life- 
like picture, he looks very much out of place in 
this celestial company; but as this Madonna was 
painted at his cost, Raphael had no option but to 
put him in, when requested to do so. On the other 
side are St. Francis and St. John, whose spiritual 
faces are much more akin to the Heavenly child 
and cherubs. In the middle stands an exquisitely 
beautiful angel holding a tablet, which is said to 
have borne an inscription in gold letters, recording 
the names of the donor and the painter, and the 
date, 1512. We see in the background the city of 
Foligno with a bomb in the act of falling on it. 

This is one of Raphael's most admired Madonnas, 
though many painters give the preference to the 
Madonna San Sisto, painted for the convent at 
Piacenza, which represents the Virgin with the 
infant Saviour enthroned in her arms. Kneeling 
before her are two saints, and beneath her feet two 
heavenly cherubs gaze up in adoration. It is painted 
throughout by Raphael's own hand; and 'is pro- 
nounced by critics the finest painting of the kind in 
the world. One of the best known and most ad- 
mired of Raphael's numerous Madonnas, is that 
which is named the Madonna della Seggiola. The 
three figures, the Virgin seated in a chair, the in- 
fant, and St. John, to use the words of Lanzi, " ap- 
pear almost alive." It belongs to a private collec- 
tion. 

The short life of this great artist was one of in- 
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cessant and persevering study anq toil; which is 
proved by the fact that when he died, at an early 
age, he left behind him two hundred and eighty- 
seven pictures, and five hundred and seventy-six 
drawings and studies. It is stated by recent au- 
thorities that his last illness was brought on by his 
devotion to his work. " He had been hastilj' sum- 
moned to the Vatican, while busy at work, and in 
his anxiety not to lose time, overheated himself by 
rapid running. On his arrival he stood in the great 
hall of St. Peter's until he was seized with a sudden 
chill which induced a rapid and mortal fever." 

Though nature bestowed upon Raphael in an ex- 
ti'aordinary degree, " the genius and faculty divine," 
it was time, practice, and assiduous industry that 
gave him the exact and skillful hand. 

In all the portraits extant, of this illustrious 
painter, from infancy to manhood, there is a divine 
sweetness and repose, and this expression was a 
true index of his character. " Not only all men, but 
the very brutes loved him," writes a cotemporary. 
His life was one of singular purity, temperance and 
industry. " He was," says a biographer, " perhaps 
the only very distinguished man of whom we read 
who lived and died without an enemy or detractor." 

" The lovers of painting at Rome were divided 
in opinion as to the relative merits of Michael 
Angelo aijd Raphael Sanzio, and formed two great 
parties, that of Raphael being by far the most nu- 
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To decide the controversy, the Cardinal Giiilio 
de' Medici, afterwards Pope Clement VII., commis- 
sioned Raphael to paint a picture of the Transfigu- 
ration, and at the same time commanded Sebastian 
del Piombo to paint the Raising of Lazarus. Michael 
Angelo furnished him with the cartoon and drew 
the figures. When Raphael heard of this he ex- 
claimed, joyfully, " Michael has graciously favored 
me, in that he has deemed me worthy to compete 
YfiXh. himself and not with Sebastian!" Alas! he 
was not destined to live to enjoy the triumph of his 
acknowledged superiority; and another hand was to 
put the finishing touches to the greatest of all paint- 
ings. 

Great was the grief of the Pope, and of all classes 
at Rome, loud their lamentations over their own 
and the world's loss, when the greatest painter of 
Italy was stricken down by a violent fever, while 
yet at work on his glorious " Transfiguration." He 
died after an illness of fourteen days, on Good 
Friday (his birthday) April 6th, 1520, having just 
completed his thirty-seventh year. His untimely 
death was considered a public calamity. The Pope 
wept bitterly. It appeared, says Bembo, as if a 
veil had been spread over the whole of nature; and 
when, followed by mourning thousands, including 
the most distinguished personages in Rome — he was 
borne to the grand old Pantheon, to be laid to rest 
near his betrothed bride, Maria de Bibbiena, in a spot 
chosen by himself, this masterpiece was also carried 
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there and suspended over him. There above his 
dead body, in this temple once devoted to the 
heathen gods, hung his representation of the 
glorious head of the Son of God, around which, 
amid the clear blue of heaven, a soft silvery light 
radiates and transfigures it; and gives a foretaste of 
that effulgence of eternal glory, which may one day 
bless the eyes of the redeemed. We trust that at 
that moment, the departed soul of Raphael was with 
the blessed Being, whom he alone of all artists could 
best delineate. On either side of the Saviour, a 
little lower down, suspended with indescribable 
brightness in the air, are seen Elijah and Moses, 
doing homage to Jesus. Like the Saviour, " they 
appear floating on the clouds, with an effulgence of 
glory which no where else have colors been able to 
produce." 

The three apostles who accompanied him up to 
the Mount, have fallen prostrate on the earth, veil- 
ing their faces, as if unable to bear the dazzling 
light proceeding from the divinity of Christ. 

Meantime, what a contrast is presented by the 
scene at the foot of the Mount, where the other nine 
Apostles have gathered, with pitying eyes, around 
the suffering and helpless demoniac child, whom 
gifted as they were, it was beyond their power 
to cure. The difference is as great, as between 
heaven and earth — joy and glory above, sorrow and 
suffering below. Surely never before did painting 
give such an idea of human suffering, and rrtan^a 
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inability to remove it! Who that has seen it, can 
ever forget the demoniac's fearfully convulsed limbs, 
and childish face distorted by terror, as he is held 
by his agonized father and sisters, whose eyes are 
turned anxiously yet hopefully, upon the Apostles, 
as if querying which one will be the first to stretch 
forth his hand and relieve their beloved one? So 
life-like is this picture, we almost fancy we can see 
the lips of one of the sisters, a beautiful blonde, 
quiver with pain, as, with a woman's quickness, she 
is the first to perceive the hesitation and perplexity 
of the gifted men, whose fame for healing has gone 
"throughout the length and breadth of the land," 
and to whom, as the last hope, they brought their 
afflicted young brother. 

Raphael has most exquisitely expressed, in the 
various countenances of the Apostles, pity for the 
child, a sense of their own powerlessness, and a con- 
fidence in their Master. The last feeling seems to 
preponderate, as they point up to the Mount, where 
the glory of Heaven is being revealed to their 
brethren, as if saying to the agonized friends, "Do 
not despair because it is beyond our feeble power to 
cure him; there is our Master, who is mightier than 
we, whose shoes we are not worthy to bear. He 
is both able and willing to heal thy stricken one." 

Thus with the spirit of a Saint John, has this 
great painter described the Saviour of the world, 
who in the very hour when his glory was made 
manifest to men, could stoop to relieve an afflicted 
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child. " This gives me a more elevated idea of the 
power of painting than I ever had before," said a 
great man, as he stood for the first time before this 
wonderful picture; and so must say all who Behold 
it, however indifferent they may have been to, paint- 
ing before. No one can gaze upon it for the last 
time without a feeling of regret. Three times we 
went to take our last look, and each time the effort 
was increasingly painful, and when at last we did 
turn away to behold it no more, it was with a feel- 
ing akin to that with which we gaze upon the faces 
of our departed friends. 

Kome is rich in works of art. The greatest artists 
of all ages, have united to make it the treasure house 
of all that is choice in painting and sculpture. Here 
are to be found the masterpieces of Domenichino, 
Guide, Guercino, Murillo, and many other well 
known names; but had we only a limited time to 
give to pictures in Rome, we should spend it all in 
the " Stanze of Eaphael," and before his " Trans- 
figuration." 

And if, after the lapse of centuries, this painting, 
and the untimely death of the great artist, awaken 
such lively emotions, what must have been the feel- 
ing of those, who, three hundred years ago, entered 
the Pantheon, on that memorable day, to behold it 
suspended over the body of the painter, fresh from 
his hand, just as he left it when stricken by fatal 

disease? 

" And when all belield 
Him where he lay, how changed from yesterday — 
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Him in that hour cut off, and at his head 

His last great work; when entering in, they look'd 

Now on the dead, then on that masterpiece — 

Now on his face, lifeless and colorless, 

Then on those forms divine that lived and breathed 

And would live on for ages — all were mov'd, 

And sighs burst forth and loudest lamentations.** 



X. 



Palaces .,^np ^^aintings 



"There were the painted forms <5f other times, 
*Twa8 all they left of virtues or of crimes, 
Save vague tradition ; and the gloomy vaults 
That hid their dust, their foibles, and their faults." 

— Bybon. 




F the many old palaces in Rome, the 
Borghese is one of the most interesting, 
and its picture gallery, thrown open to 
the public five days of every week, is 
■^7 justly deemed the best private collection in 
the city. Here we found, among other 
f gems of art, portraits of Petrarch and Laura; 
Raphael, as a boy ; Kaphael's famous Entombment 
of Christ; Correggio's Danae, in the corner of 
which are the celebrated Cupids, sharpening an 
arrow; Domenichino's graceful Cumsean Sibyl, and 
his famous painting of the Chase of Diana, in 
which the goddess, attended by her nymphs, is 
awarding the prize of the bow and quiver to one of 
them who has just shot ofi^ her arrow. The Four 
Seasons, by Abbani; David with the head of 
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Goliath, by Giorgione; Mater Dolorosa^ by Carlo 
Dolci; Profane and Sacred Love, by Titian; and 
many others which we have not space to describe. 

Profane and Sacred Love is perhaps the most 
generally admired painting of the 856 which form 
this collection, though several excel it in grandeur 
of composition. It represents two female figures 
seated near the edge of a well, one, a youthful form, 
with an angelic air, is slightly clothed, with a red 
drapery falling behind her; she is turning to the 
other figure with the sweetest persuasiveness of ex- 
pression. The other, a beautiful woman in a rich 
Venetian costume with gloves and flowers in her 
hand and a plucked rose beside her, is in deep med- 
itation. A beautiful winged cupid is groping in the 
well, apparently to find his lost dart. It is impossible 
by description to give an idea of the extreme beauty 
of this composition. It has all " Titian's matchless 
warmth of coloring with a correctness of design no 
other painter of the Venetian school ever attained." 

Whoever would see Titian's sacred paintings to 
the greatest advantage must go to his home in 
Venice.* It was for the Church of Santa Maria 
de' Far! of that city, he painted his famous Assump- 
tion. His masterpiece, the Death of St. Peter 
Martyr,t was also painted for that city. The Mar- 
tyrdom of St. Laurence, one pf his largest and 
grandest compositions, was painted at the age of 

* Titian'B " Madonua and Sainte," bo much admired by Goethe, is in 
the third room of the Picture Gallery of the Vatican. 
t St. Peter Martyr was destroyed by fire, live years since. 
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eighty-one. Titian was seventy-two when hepainted 
the Venus and Adonis for the Farnese family at 
Rome, and the Danae, which excited the admiration 
of Michael Angel o. 

Years seemed to have no power to quench the ardor 
of this wonderful old man. His celebrated Magdalen, 
says his biographer, which he sent to Philip II., 
" was painted even later than the Martyrdom ; and 
it was not till he approached his ninetieth year that 
he showed in his works symptoms of enfeebled 
powers; and then it seemed as if sorrow rather than 
time had reached and conquered him at last. The 
death of many friends had left ' him alone in his 
glory.' He found in his beloved art the only refuge 
from grief His son Pomponio was still the same 
profligate in age that he had been in youth. His 
son Orazio attended upon him with truly filial 
affection, and under his father's tuition had become 
an accomplished artist; but as they always worked 
together, his works are not to be distinguished from 
his father's." Titian was " preeminently the painter 
of nature. In historical compositions and sacred 
subjects he has been rivalled and surpassed ; but as 
2^ portrait painter^ never; and his portraits of cele- 
brated persons have at once the truth and dignity 
of history."* 

There was no celebrated person, who did not 
desire to be immortalized by the pencil of Titian; 
and he was continually in demand by emperors, 

* JamcBon. 
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kins^, and princes. It was at Angsburgh, when 
taking the portrait of Charles V., that the incident 
occurred which has been so often related. Titian 
dropped his pencil, and Charles took it up and pre- 
sented it to him. The artist apologized for giving 
him the trouble, when Charles said, .with graceful 
courtesy: "Titian is worthy of being served by 
Caesar." 

Almost every gallery in Europe, private and 
public, contains pictures attributed to him. " Many 
of the most glorious heads he ever painted remain 
to this hour unknown. Amid all their reality (and 
nothing in painting ever so conveyed the idea of a 
presence) they have a particular dignity which 
strikes us with respect; we would fain interrogate 
them, but they look at us life like, calmly, grandly, 
like beings of another world ; they seem to recog- 
nize us, and we can never recognize them." Such 
a picture is that of the unknown lady in the Sciarra 
Palace at Rome. No one who has seen this 
remarkable face, called expressively "Titian's Bella 
Donna^'* can fail to remember it with the kind of 
interest often felt for a lovely stranger met by 
chance in traveling, whose face, in after years, 
recurs to the memory as familiar, yet strange; as 
admired and yet unknown. 

In 1574 when Titian was in his ninety-seventh 
year, Henry III. of France, landed at Venice on 
his way to Poland. During his stay he visited the 
noble old painter at his own house, attended by a 
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nnmerous suite of princes and nobles. Titian, says 
his biograplier, "entertained them with splendid 
hospitality; and when the king asked the price of 
some pictures which pleased him, he presented 
them as a gift to his majesty, and every one praised 
his easy and noble manners and his generous 
bearing." 

Titian and his son both perished of the plague 
which broke out in Venice, in 1576. A law had 
been made that none should be buried in churches, 
but that all dead bodies should be carried beyond 
the precincts of the city; an exception, however, 
even in that hour of terror and anguish, was made 
in favor of Titian. His remains were borne in 
honor to the tomb and deposited in the church for 
which he had painted his magnificent Assumption. 
There he lies beneath a plain black marble slab, on 
which is simply inscribed, Tiziano Vecellio. 

The noble Barberini Palace, whose size is enor- 
mous, contains but a small collection of paintings, 
of which the most famous are the portrait, of 
Beatrice Cenci; the portrait of Lucrezia Cenci, her 
stepmother; and Raphael's Farnarina. Beatrice's 
picture bears the pillar and crown of the Colonna's 
to which family it properly belonged. It is almost 
impossible to describe the transcendent sweetness 
and beauty of this remarkable portrait. "In the 
whole mien there is a simplicity and dignity, which 
united with herexquisite loveliness and deep sorrow," 
is peculiarly pathetic. It is almost impossible to 
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view it with indifference. The library of the 
Borghese Palace is still remarkable for its literary 
treasures. 

The vast Palazzo Colonna^ which stands very near 
the site of the ancient fortress of the Colonna family, 
the rival of the Orsini in the middle ages, possesses 
much to interest strangers. The first room is a fine 
old hall, containing the family dais, and is hung 
with old family portraits. The picture gallery is 
deemed the finest hall in Rome, being upwards of 
750 feet in length. The ante-room contains two 
striking portraits called Luther and Calvin, and at- 
tributed to Titian. The portraits of Vittoria 
Colonna, Lucrezia Colonna (by Vandyke) Cardinal 
Colonna, and other members of the family, are the 
best pictures in the collection. Among others we 
may notice a singular picture of the Madonna rescu- 
ing a child from a demon, by d'Alunno; a portrait 
by Tintoretto of a peasant eating beans; and the 
Martyrdom of St. Agnes, by Caracci. Near tlie 
entrance are some beautiful cabinets with ivory carv- 
ings. 

The lovely gardens behind the Colonna palace 
extend up the slope of tlie Quirinal. They are 
noted for their pines, their plantations of box, and 
for the massive fragments of the supposed Temple 
of the Sun. The immense "Colonna Pine" was 
broken by the tempest which destroyed Tasso's Oak. 
Adjoining the Colonna grounds is the Quirinal 
Palace, in which the conclave always meets for the 
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election of the Popes. It is stripped of all histori- 
cal memorials, and contains at present very few 
paintings. It has a spacious garden, arranged with 
box hedges and clipped avenues, in the style which 
has been popular at Kome ever since imperial times. 
This immense building was begun by Paul lY., 
and "the prolongation of his labors, by a long 
series of successive pontiffs, has made it," says a 
historian, "one of the largest and ugliest buildings 
extant." Its immense wing is divided in its two 
upper floors into a great number of small but 
complete suites of apartments, occupied perma- 
nently, or occasionally by persons attached to the 
Court. During the conclave, which assembles on the 
last day of the novendiali^ after the death of a 
Pope, these are allotted to the cardinals, each of 
whom lives apart with his own attendants.* His 
food is brought daily from his own house, and is over- 
•hauled, and delivered to him in the shape of " broken 
victuals" by the watchful guardian of the turns and 
lattices, through which alone, anything, even con- 
versation, can penetrate into the seclusion of the 
sacred retreat. For a few hours, the first evening, the 
doors are left open and the nobility, the diplomatic 
body, and in fact, all presentable persons, may roam 
from cell to cell, paying a brief compliment to its 
occupant. After that, all is closed ; a wicket is left 
accessible for any cardinal to enter, w^ho is not yet 
arrived; but every aperture is jealously guarded by 
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faithful janitors, judges, and prelates of various 
tribunals, who relieve one another. Every letter 
even is opened, that no communication maybe held 
with the outward world. The very street, on which 
this wing of the palace looVs, is barricaded, and 
guarded by a picquet at each end. In the meantime 
within, and unseen from without, fervet opus. 

"Twice a day the cardinals meet in the chapel 
belonging to the palace, included in the enclosure, 
and there, on tickets so arranged that the writer's 
name cannot be seen, write the name of him for 
whom they give their suflfrage. These papers are 
examined in their presence, and if the number of 
votes given to any one does not constitute the ma- 
jority, they are burnt in such a manner that smoke 
issuing through a flue, is visible to the crowd usu- 
ally assembled in the square opposite. Some day, 
instead of this usual signal to disperse, the sound of 
pick and hammer is heard, a small opening is seen' 
in the wall, which had temporarily blocked up the 
great window over the palace gateway. At last 
the masons of the conclave have opened a rude 
door, through which steps out on the balcony the 
first Cardinal Deacon, and proclaims to the many, or 
to the few, who happen to be in waiting, that they 
again possess a Sovereign and a Pontiff^ 

We were shown among many others, the room in 
which Pius YII. was taken prisoner by the French, 
(June 6th, 1809) in the name of the emperor, when 
he absolutely refused to abdicate his temporal au- 
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Helena, and Pius ; . ' jace. Tbm"""P^' to 
Borne; and diea in *^"^ P. , r^i ^ ^*^-n/«e reara 
later the presex^t Pope (^^^f^^-^^^^^de U, J,l^ 
from this place £or Oaeta, dur n|r tAe revo/ution of 
1848, when the siege ot toe y,,/^.^^^ j^^ ^^^^ 
insurgents had sticceeded m extorting the appoint- 
ment of a democratic ministrj. 
Passing through a great hall (190 feet long) 

we were shown a ixuw»l>er of handsome rooms fitted 
np hy Pius VII. and Gregory XVI. for the papal 

summer residence some of which have mosaic 

pavements brought hither from pagan edifices. 
The private chapel of the Pope contains a mag- 
nifieent picture of the Annunciation, by Guido 
Rmi. On the landing of the principal staircase 
we saw a fresco, representing the Creator between 
angels, by a rare master of the Paduan school, 
Udozzo da ForU. Among the best paintings are 
"Eece Homo, by Domenichjno; Saul and David, by 
Guereino; and St. Peter and St. Paul. The last 
named had more interest for us than any other- 
being one of the few paintings left by that tender 
and devout painter, Fra Bartolomeo, or R Frate. 
His finest works (of which the most remarkable are 
St. Mark and the Madonna di MiseriGordia) are in 
Florence, his native place, and in Lucca. The 
pervading sentiment in all his pictures is holiness 
Says a disti nguished critic,* «He particularly 
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excelled in the figures of boy angels, which he in- 
troduced into most of his groups, sometimes playing 
on musical instruments, seated at the feet of the 
Virgin, or bearing a canopy over her head, but, 
however employed, always full of infantine grace 
and candor. Tenderness and a soft regular beauty 
characterize his female heads; his saints have a 
mild, serious dignity; but he is very seldom grand 
or sublime in conception, or energetic in move-' 
ment and expression." His disposition was enthu- 
siastic, devout, and affectionate. When his friend 
Savonarola^ the eloquent friar who roused all Italy 
by preaching against the vices of the popes, and the 
usurpation of the Medici, was burned on the Grand 
Piazza of Florence, Fra Bartolomeo made a vow to 
dedicate himself to a religious life, and for the rest 
of his days was a Dominican friar. 

His picture of St. Peter and St. Paul, as large 
as life, was executed during a short visit to Rome. 
The air of this city not agreeing with him, he was 
obliged to leave before St. Peter was finished, and 
his friend Raphael completed it after his departure. 
A singular anecdote connected with the finishing of 
this painting is apropos to our subject in this place. 
It is said that " while Raphael was at work on the 
head of St. Peter, two of his friends who were 
cardinals, and not remarkable for the sanctity of 
their lives, stood conversing with him, and thought 
either to compliment him, or ].erhaps rouse him to 
contradiction, by criticising the work of Fra Bar 
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tolomeo. One of them observed that the coloring 
was much too red. To which Raphael replied, 
with that graceful gayety which blunts the edge of 
a sarcasm: 'May it please your Eminences, the holy 
apostle here represented, is blushing in Hdaven, as 
he certainly would do were he now present, to 
behold the church he founded on earth, governed by 
such as j/^-w/'" 

The Palazzo Doria. This immense palace, inter- 
esting, from its connection with the noble English 
house of Talbot, contains many first rate works 
with a great number of second and third rates^ 
among its eight hundred pictures, distributed over 
fifteen rooms and galleries. The most remark- 
able are thought to be the "Letterato;" Portrait 
of Andrea Doria (Bronzino); the celebrated land- 
scapes of the Molino, and Temple of Apollo, by 
Claude Lorraine; Three Ages of Man, by Titian; 
Portrait^ of Bartolo and Baldo, by Raphael; and 
the portrait of Queen Joanna of Aragon, by Lionardo 
Da Vinoi. The last is a lovely picture, in the 
remarkable style of this grand painter. The ex- 
pression is given with the same inimitable truth 
and grace, which is so remarkable in the heads 
of the different apostles in his great masterpeice, 
the Last Supper. It ranks next to his famous 
portraits of Mona Lisa and Lucrezia Crevelli, 

The Palazzo Corsini, in the Lungara of the Tras- 
tevere, is (me of the handsomest palaces of Rome, 
and is noted for having been the residence of 
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Christina, Queen of Sweden, who died here in 
1689. Of the paintings in this palace, the most 
remarkable are the Ecce Homo, of Guercino; 
Daughter of Herodias, by Guido Reni; St. Agnesj 
by Carlo Dolci; Children of Charles Y., by Titian; 
Caterina Bora, wife of Luther, by Holbein ; Madonna 
and Child, by Murillo; Portrait of Rubens, by 
himself; and a highly finished Madonna and Child, 
by Carlo Dolci, shown by itself, in a glass case. 

The Corsini Library, founded by Cardinal Corsini, 
contains a magnificent collection of MSS. and 
engravings. Its beautiful gardens, on the slope of 
the Janiculum, are adorned with fountains and 
grand old trees. 

The Palazzo Farnese^ considered the most mag- 
nificent of all the Roman palaces, is 'said to have 
been built of materials plundered partly from the 
Coliseum. The gi»anite basins of the fountains in 
front are from the Baths of Caracalla; and in the 
court-yard is the sarcophagus which is said once to 
have held the remains of Cecilia Metella. This 
palace was inherited by the Bourbon kings of 
Naples, by descent from Elizabetta Famese, who 
was the last of her line. Its immense halls are 
painted with the masterpieces of Annibale Caracci; 
and it possesses a few frescoes of Domenichino, 
Guido, Da Yolterra, and Zuccheri. On entering 
this palace, the immense size of the blocks of 
travertine, and the precision with which they are 
fitted, at once attract the notice of visitors. 
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Inside, next to the frescoes, the beautifully carved 
ceilings please most the eye of strangers. 

The Palazzo Eospigliosi on the Qiiirinal (occu- 
pied by the present Prince Rospigliosi) has many 
points of interest, but is famous mainly from its 
Casino^ which is situated at the end of a small 
garden, planted with magnolias, and consists of 
three chambers, on the roof of one of wlii(;h is 
painted Guide's world-famous Aurora, This is 
Guido's noblest work. "It is embodied poetry."* 

The great treasure of the Palazzo Spada is 
the celebrated Statue of Pompey, at whose foot 
"great Caesar fell." It is a colossal figure holding 
a globe, and was found in the Yicolo de' Leutari, 
near the Oancelleria, in 1553. It stands in a dimly 
lighted hall on the first floor, partially hung with 
faded tapestries. It is eleven feet high and of 
Parian marble. The paintings of this palace are 
not remarkable; but it possesses a fine statue ot 
Aristotle. 

The Lateran Palace was the home of the Popes 
from the time of Constantino till the period of the 
return of the Holy See from Avignon, in 1377, 
when Gregory XI. transferred the Papal residence 
to the palace of the Vatican. The ancient palace 
was destroyed by fire, and was rebuilt by Sixtus 
v., and converted into a public hospital, by 
Innocent XII., in 1693, and about a hundred and 
fifty years later (1842) it was converted into a 
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MiiBeum, containing a gallery of paintings. The 
ground floor is the receptacle for the antiquities 
found at Home within the last few years, for which 
there is no space in the grand galleries of the 
Vatican. It contains a number of very beautiful 
sarcophagi and bas-reliefs. 

Three rooms lined with drawings from the differ- 
ent catacombs, lead to the picture gallery. On the 
entrance wall of the first room we see a cartoon of 
the stoning of Stephen, by Komano; and below it 
the celebrated mosaic, called Asarotos^ representing 
an iinswept floor after a banquet. It is inscribed 
with the name of the artist, Heraclitus, but is a 
copy from one of the two famous mosaics of Sosus 
of Pergamos, the other being "Pliny's Doves." 
It was found in the Aventine, in the gardens of 
Servilius. As it would be impossible in a small 
space to describe every thing of interest in the 
Lateran, we shall notice only a few more of the 
most remarkable objects. 

In the second room is a picture of George IV. of 
England, by Lawrence. From a corner of this room 
a staircase leads to a gallery, whence one may 
look down upon the huge mosaic pavement, covered 
with portraits of twenty-eight athletes, found in the 
Baths of Caracalla. The third room contains a fine 
statue of Antinous, found at Palestrina, and sold to 
Gregory XVI., by the Braschi family, for 12,000 
scudL 

The sixth contains an interesting collection of 
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etatnes from Cervetri, including those of Tiberius, 
Claudius, and his wife, Agrippina. In the seventh 
room is found a gem, viz: a grand statue of 
Sophocles, found at Terracini, and presented by 
the Antonelli family. There is also a Christian 
tomb, found in the Catacomb of St. Sebastian, repre- 
senting the Good Shepherd, surrounded by angels 
gathering grapes; and the tenth has a series of 
interesting reliefs, found in the excavations at Ostia, 
representing the preparation for the funeral of a 
great Koman lady. There is also in this room 
a picture of St. Agnes and Emerentiana, by 
Signorella; and one of St. Laurence and St. 
Benedict, very peculiar, as scarcely showing their 
faces at all, but magnificent in coloring, also by 
Signorella. 

We have already described the gems in the paint- 
ing galleries of Palazzo Vaticano. Its statuary 
comes under another head; we will here speak only 
of its immense size, &c. It can hardly be expected 
that an edifice which has been developing for four 
hundred years, should have preserved any uniform- 
ity of design. It is rather a collection of separate 
buildings than one regular structure. The Vatican 
Palace, it will be remembered, was in existence in 
the eighth century, for Charlemagne resided in it at 
his coronation by Leo III. In the twelfth century 
it had become so dilapidated that it was rebuilt by 
Innocent III.; and almost every successive Pontifl', 
from that time to the present, has done something 

12. 
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islimetitorenlargement Jiilian 
>i-ated Logyie; Paul HT. built 
I the Pauline Chapel; Bernini, 
coxiBtmcted the iicala Begia; 
I Pius VI. built a new range 
ne Museo-Pio-Clementino; and 
Braccio Nnovo,- a new wing; 
id Orejiory XYI., we owe the 
>ir th.e galleries of pictures, and 

ed by the Vatican Palace is 
is 8a,id to be 1151 English feet, 

feet. The number of its halls, 
■ies, almost exceeds belief. It 
a.ii*oase9, two hundred smaller 
uz-ts, and contains more than 
en ts, 

f tlie Vatican Palace occupied 
•o be furnished "with a aim- 
' inconceivable in the abodeof 
"ir»ce. " 
Ji in us, however widely we 

in t.nr religious opinions, to 
t>es tile meed of praise due 
to tlj e World these wonderful 
have they carefully preserved 
■"^ *hc>u.sandsof visitors who 
"*^'--_^om all part8_o^he 

'li^^'iT. .*■**'? •■'><' crouiidfliiori is worthj 
■"*Bilicaej, eaid thit "iiio»ii« i"* 
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civilized world, are furnished every facility for 
seeing them to the greatest advantage, without cost. 
In these galleries of paintings may be continually 
seen the modem artists copying the best paintings, 
while visitors of almost every land, come and go. 
As may be imagined, amusing incidents frequently 
occur. A very characteristic one was related to us 
by an American artist. He was deeply engaged in 
copying a picture, one day, when an unsophisticated 
countryman, overhearing him speak in English, 
eagerly approached him, and said, "Mister, you 
speak English?" 

"Yes, sir. I do." 

"Englishman, I guess." 

"Ko, sir, I am an American." 

"American! oh, I am so glad; so am I. Let me 
ask you some questions. I have been buying pic- 
tures. Can you tell me whether or not I have 
been cheated? They are about so large" — holding 
his hands in various positions to indicate the dif- 
ferent sizes, "and cost so much" — naming the price 
of each. " Do you think I paid too TauchP 

The artist, being unwilling to disturb his equa- 
nimity, replied that it depended a good deal upon 
circumstances, but he thought it most likely he had 
not paid more than was right. 

"One more question. Mister," he exclaimed, 
anxiously, as the artist was about to resume his 
work. 

"Certainly, sir." 
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"Do you think" (leaning over him, and speaking 
in a lower tone) " do jou really think, Mister, that 
these Eye-taluins put good materials into their 
pictures <" 





Ihe ^A.i»rro 



j^TfD ITS -^Tatua 



RY. 



"I see before me the Oladiator Ije. 
He leans upon his band— his ""^^jj''''' 
Consents to death, but conquers agony 
And his droop'd head sinfes gradually low- 
Andthroughhis side the last dror^ «bb,ns slow 
Pmn, the red gash, fall beavy, one by one, 
Likethefi^tof a thunder shower; and now 
The arena swims around bl'^''?^ '« f ""f ! ,^ . ^ ^ ^ 
Ereceased the inhuman sbout which hail d the wretch who won. 

—Byron. 




HE famous Capitoline hill is not very 
, . T^ and is said to be not more than two 
tl irds of ^ ^"^'^ ^^ circumference at its 
base- Tbe square of palaces which now 
occwT)^ its sTii^i^itjUnder thcnaineof Pia^^a 
del Carnp'^^^ff^^^^ ^^ "^^ ^^^^ ancient, dating 
..^back only to tlae time of Paul III. (1534), who 
bSlt tbem from tbe designs of Michael Angelo. 

Tbe first, feelmg <>** ^^^ visitor, who has had very 

extrayagant notions of the far famed Koman Capitol, 

•s one of disappointment. As he mounts the fine 

■fti(Tbt of steps in front, he sees three detached edifices, 

^^hicli at first glance appear to possess but little archi- 
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tectiiral merit, being surpassed by a dozen other 
buildings he can call to mind. His eye is at once 
attracted by a superb equestrian bronze statue stand- 
ing in the centre of the area; and he is told that it 
is that of Marcus Aurelius, and is the only one of 
ancient Rome now extant — and that Michael Angelo 
pronounced it the finest bronze horse in the world, 
and was so impressed with its grace and spirit, that 
he would sometimes playfully command it to walk. 
The great bell of the tower is never rung except 
to announce the death of a Pope, or the opening of 
Carnival. One can readily understand why it should 
be rung for the former, but not so easily why, of all 
other things, the latter should be selected for this 
distinguished honor. 

At the foot of the central stairs are two Egyptian 
lionesses, in basalt, brought here from an ancient 
Church, of which they were once the ornament. On 
the summit of the steps we see two colossal statues 
of Castor and Pollux, standing by the side of their 
horses, said to have been found by some antiquity 
hunters in the sixteenth century, somewhere in the 
Ghetto. 

The central building contains offices and prisons, 
and is called the palace of the Senator. That on the 
right, the palace of the Conservators, is filled with 
scTilpture and painting; the one on the left is the 
Museum of the Capitol. Wherever our eyes turned, 
after entering the building, they encountered relics 
of antiquity, in the shape of sarcophagi, statues, 
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bnsts, fragments and marble slabs with inecriptions, 
but passing them all over with a hasty glance, we 
went immediately, as every one does, to the hall in 
the centre of which stands the gem of the Capitol — 
the Dying Gladiator, believed by many to be the 
finest statue in the world;, and around it on that 
occasion, and every other when we were present, 
were groups of people silently admiring its wondrous 
perfection. I never heard any one speak but in 
subdued accents in the presence of this noble figure, 
whose manly brow 

" Consents to death, but conquers a^ony." 
Nothing can be more beautiful than the Apollo 
Belvidere, in the Vatican, and it must elicit from 
every mind the deepest admiration; while the 
wonderful group of the "Laocoon" almost over- 
whelms one with wonder and pity; but, more than 
either, the Dying Gladiator touches the deepest 
sympathies of the heart, and must haunt the mem- 
ory of the spectator after the others are forgotten. 
The resigned agony of the face, as he leans forward 
on his hand, while life slowly ebbs away, involun- 
tarily reminds one of Byron's touching lines: 

"—his eyes were with his heart, and that was far away : 
He reck'd not of the life he lost, nor prize, 
But where his rude hut on the Danube lay. 
There where his young barbarians all at play, 
There was their Dacian mother — he, their sire 
Butchered to make a Roman holiday." 

Around the wall, looking calmly at the agony of 
the dying Gaul, stand the grand Amazon,'the ex- 
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quisite Antinous, the Lycian Apollo with his lyre, 
and the noble Juno — all famous masterpieces of 
antique sculpture; but looking yellow, as might be 
expected, after their resurrection from the damp 
earth in which they lay buried for centuries. 

Somewhat apart, as if he had but little sympathy 
with the harrowing death scene, stands the cele- 
brated Faun of Praxiteles. The right arm of the 
statue leans on the trunk of a tree, and in one hand 
he holds a fragment of some musical instrument. A 
lion's skin with the claws upon the shoulders falls 
loosely down his graceful back. The form is full 
and exquisitely formed; and the month is the most 
smiling ever cut in marble. It is so human, that 
one knows certainly it was modeled from life and is 
most probably the very image of a charming youth 
encountered by Praxiteles in some sylvan scene, 
long centuries ago. 

The sculpture of the Capitol, its museum, paint- 
ings, and relics of antiquity, would be quite enough 
to fill a good sized volume, and we shall wisely ab- 
stain from describing any besides the few master- 
pieces which stand prominently out in the collec- 
tions, and in our memory of them. In the third 
room of the hall of the Conservators, we find the 
famous Bronze Wolf of the Capitol, about the 
origin and discovery of which there has been so much 
controversy. There can be no doubt of its great 
antiquity; and we incline to believe with the critics, 
who pronounce it the wolf of Cicero, and the one 
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alluded to by Virgil. The following lines addressod 

to it by Byron, have added very much to its celcbi*ty : 
"And thou, the thunder strioken nurse of Rome I 
She- wolf ! whose brazen imaged dugs impart 
The milk of conquest yet within the dome 
Where, as a monument of antique art. 
Thou standest: Mother of the mighty heart 
Which the great founder sucked from thy wild teat, 
Scorched by the Roman Jove*s etherial dart, 
And thy limbs black with lightning — dost thon yet 
Guard thine immortal cubs, nor thy fond charge forget" 

The Shepherd Martins stands near the Wolf. It 
is a most lifelike bronze statue of a boy extracting 
a thorn from his foot. In the next room, which con- 
tains the Fasti Consulares (tables found near the 
temple of Minerva Chalcidica, and inscribed with 
the names of public officers from Romulus to 
Augustus) are two bronze ducks, formerly shown as 
the sacred geese of the Capitol. The eighth room is 
a chapel with a lovely fresco of the Madonna and 
child with angels, by Pinturicchio. 

There is another famous Faun in the Capitol, of 
rosso-antico, holding a bunch of grapes to his 
mouth, which was found in Hadrian's Villa: it. 
stands on an altar dedicated to Serapis. Agrainst 
the wall near by is a magnificent sarcophagus, 
whose reliefs represent the battle of Theseus and 
the Amazons. 

At Rome, and especially in frequenting the 
galleries of the Capitol, one becomes as familiar 
with the heads of the emperors as with those of the 
popes. In the "Hall of the Emperors" there aro 
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ranged over eighty busts of emperors, empresses, and 
their families. In the centre we mark the beauti- 
ful seated statue of Agrippina who died of starva- 
tion under Tiberius. She was the grand-daughter 
of Angus, and wife of Germanicus. Aside from 
its own historical interest, this statue is con- 
sidered remarkable for the ease of the position and 
the arrangement of the drapery. 

First in order comes that of Julius Csesar, which 
is thought to be very fine; but not as certainly 
authentic as the colossal statue of this emperor in 
another part of the Capitol. Then comes the severe 
head of Augustus, with its sharp cut nose and com- 
pressed lips. Moving on, we encounter the well 
known face of Marcus Aurelius, with its "lifted 
brow, projecting eyes, and curly hair," and pres- 
ently the brutal looking head of Caracalla, and 
a few others of the same type. The Hall of Philos- 
ophers is a 'very interesting room, around whose 
sides are ranged ninety-three busts of ancient 
philosophers, statesmen, and warriors, beginning 
with Virgil. 

Among the interesting bas-reliefs in this room, is 
one which immediately attracts the eye of every lady 
who enters it. It represents a Eoman interior with 
a lady trying to persuade her cat to dance to a lyre — 
the cat, meanwhile, snapping, on its hind legs, at 
two ducks. It is a very curious delineation of a 
Eoman bed-room: even the slippers are seen under 
the coach. 
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Pliny's Doves have given a name to another room. 
Tliis famous mosaic, in which one dove is seen 
drinking and casting her shadow on 'the water, 
while others are pluming themselves on the edge 
of the vase, was found in the ruins of Hadrian's 
villa, near Tivoli, and is supposed to be the work 
of Sosus of Pcrgamos. 

The famous Venus of the Capitol is kept in a 
chamber known as the Reserved Cabinet. This 
exquisite Greek statue is of Pentelic marble, and 
was found so entire that only one of the fingers and 
the point of the nose were slightly fractured. It 
is considered one of the noblest of all the representa- 
tions of this favorite goddess; but to my mind it 
does not surpass the Venus last discovered, which 
all Rome flocked to see, soon after its discovery in 
1859. It was afterward sold, we understand, to a 
nobleman of Russia for ten thousand dollars. 

There are but a few first rate paintings in the 
picture gallery of the Capitol. Of these the most 
remarkable is Guido's St. Sebastian. In various 
other places you may see this saint painted in his 
martyrdom, with his poor body stuck full of arrows, 
and you turn shuddering away, but in this picture. 
Guide has so shown the triumph of the soul over 
the perishing body that you linger near it with a 
kind of fascination, almost forgetting the cruel 
arrows. The young martyr docs not seem to be 
more than- sixteen, with a sweet, innocent, almost 
infantile face, yet the eye and inouth indicate great 
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firmness and power of endurance. His hands are 
tied together above his head to a tree, and his atti- 
tude is resigned, yet so forlorn that one wonders no 
mother is nigh to weep at the feet of the plaintive 
figure — yet, beaming from those tender young eyes 
as unmistakably as if you heard the sweet lips pro- 
nounce the words, you see the expression of his soul, 
" My flesh and my heart faileth : but God is the 
strength of my heart, and ray portion for ever." 

Let us notice, as we leave the Capitol, above the 
fountain in the court, the colossal statue of a river- 
god, called Marforio^ brought hither from the end 
of the street of that name. This figure, according to 
Roman fancy, " was the companion and confidential 
gossip of Pdsquin^^ as the torso, or mutilated statue, 
at the entrance of the Braschi palace, is cal led. This 
was once considered a fine fragment of antiquity, but 
it derives its modem fame and name from the tailo^, 
Pasquin, who kept a shop opposite, which was the 
rendezvous of all the gossips of the city, and from 
which their satirical witticisms on the manners and 
follies of the day obtained a speedy circulation. 
Whenever a placard was found on Pasquin's statue, 
an answer appeared immediately on Marforio's, and 
for many years they kept up a constant fire of wit and 
repartee, which consoled them considerably for the 
want of liberty in the public press ; but at length " the 
powers that be," determined to move Marforio to the 
Capitol, where we now find him. The Pope wished, at 
the same time, to remove Pasquin, but the Duke di 
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Brascti, to whom he belongs, would not permit it; 
but agreed to pay a fine whenever he is found 
guilty of an outrage. 

In this connection, we will notice a few of the 
prominent statues of the Vatican. The Apollo 
Belvidere, to which allusion has been made, was 
found at Porto d'Anzio in the sixteenth century, 
and purchased by Julius II. This beautiful statue 
has been universally admired for the symmetry and 
harmony of its figure, and exquisite beauty of the 
face. Byron has immortalized it by the following 
fine description : 

" Or view the lord of the nnerring bow, 
The god of life, and poesy, and light — 
The Sun in human limbs arrayed, and brow 
All radiant from his triumph in the fight: 
The shaft has just been shot — the arrow bright 
With an immortars vengeance ; in his eye 
And nostril, beautiful disdain, and might, 
And majesty flash their full lightnings by, 
Developing in that one glance the Deity." 

The Laocoon is that wonderful group of statuary 
described by Pliny as the work of three eminent 
scnlptors. He says: "The fame of many sculptors 
is less difiiised because the number employed upon 
great works prevents their celebrity; for there is 
no one artist to receive the honor of the work and 
where there are more than one they cannot all obtain 
an equal fame. Of this the Laocoon is an example 
which stands in the palace of the emperor Titus a 
work which may be considered superior to aJl others 
both in painting and statuary. The whole group 
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the father, the boys, and the awful folds of the ser- 
pents, were formed out of a single block, in accord- 
ance with a vote of the senate, by Agesander, Poly- 
dorus and Athenodorus, Khodian sculptors of the 
highest class." 

Let us imagine those three sculptors at work, day 

by day, upon their awful subject, studying how best 

to express 

— '* a father's love and mortal's agony 
"With an immortal's patience blending: — ^vain 
The struggle; vain, against the coiling strain 
And gripe, and deepening of the dragon's grasp, 
The old man's clench; the long envenom'd chain 
Rivets the living links, — the enormous asp 
Enforces pang on pang, and stifles gasp on gasp." 

One thing that struck us forcibly was the look of 
age upon the faces of the boys — as though mortal 
terror and agonizing pain were doing in moments 
the work of years. Who can forget or describe the 
unutterable despair, the fearful anguish of the 
father's face as he finds his efforts to save his darling 
sons ineffectual, and begins to feel the clutch of the 
serpent upon his own vitals? It is a fearful statue. 
Those who have never seen it have but a faint con- 
ception of the expression that can be called forth 
trom stone by the skilful hand of genius. It requires 
no high culture to understand and appreciate this 
statue. It appeals to the deepest sympathies of all 
who have suffered or dreaded ^a^/^ — and who 
among mortals has not? 

Mercury (or the Belvidere Antinous) is one of 
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the most beautiful statues in the world, and was 
found on the Esquinal. This statue has received 
unqualified praise. Domenichino declared that he 
was indebted to it for his knowledge of the beautiful, 
and made it his constant study. 

The Genius of the Vatican is a celebrated half 
%ure in Parian marble supposed to be by Praxiteles. 
One of the most interesting draped statues in the 
Vatican is the celebrated recumbent statue of the 
"Sleeping Ariadne," which was for a long time 
called the Cleopatra, because her bracelet has some 
resemblance to a serpent. There is an indescribable 
witchery about this sleeping beauty; and we noted 
that most visitors went back to take a second look. 

The Minerva Medica^ which was found in the 
ruins of the Temple of Minerva, is one of the finest 
draped statues in Rome. It is to be seen in the part 
of the Vatican built by Pius VIL, and called 
Bracda Nuova. In the same department is the 
famous statue of Demoisihenes ; and also the colossal 
group of the Nile^ found near the site of \he temple 
of Isis. This is one of the grandest figures of the 
Vatican ; and the sixteen children who play around 
him are allegorical allusions to the sixteen cubits at 
which the river begins to irrigate the land. The 
Athlete also belongs to this hall. It is a semi-co- 
lossal statue, found in Trastevere. Eoman artists 
regard it as a work of the highest art, and declare 
it to be the work of Lysippas, 325 B. C. He holds 
the Btrigil with his left hand and is polishing with it 
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his rifijlit hand. Like the statues of Hercules, he is 
represented with a small head, thick neck, and his 
shoulders show vigor and force. 

We shall notice lastly the Torso Belvidere^ found 
in the Baths of Caracalla and sculptured by Apollo- 
nius, son of Nestor of Athens, as is seen by the in- 
scription on its base. It was to this grand statue 
that Michael Angelo declared that he owed the 
power of representing the human form. It is gen- 
erally supposed to represent Hercules m a state of 
repose after labor. It was to this statue the poet 
Bogers addressed his celebrated lines, beginning: 

** And dost thou still, thou mass, of breathing stone 
(Thy giant limbs to night and chaos hurled) 
Still sit as on a fragment of a world, 
Surviving all majestic and alone?" 

Near this statue stands the Sarcophagus of Scipio, 
well known by models and engravings. It is of 
the coarse peperinOy ornamented with a frieze of 
roses and triglyphs. The inscription bears the name 
of Cornelius Scipio Barbatus, c6nqueror of the 
Samnites, who was consul B. C. 297. When it was 
first opened in 1781, upwards of two thousand years 
after the death of Scipio, the skeleton was found 
entire, with a ring upon his finger; but as Byron 
informs us in his fine verses on the subject: 

"The Scipios' tombs contain no ashes now, 
The very sepulchres lie tenantiess 
Of their heroic dwellers." 

The bones wi?re carefully collected and removed 
to Padua; and the sarcophagus remains here to be 
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one of the mopt interesting ornaments of the Vatican. 

It is curious to note the variety of faces to be teen 
peering around these galleries whenever they are 
thrown open to the public; and the satisfied air with 
which many skim over the various objects of interest 
is truly amusing. You would suppose that the in- 
spection of them was a task appointed to them to per- 
form, and that a great burden was rolled off their 
shoulders when it was completed. Such a character 
was our Russian friend, Colonel O., whom we 
stumbled on as we came out of a picture gallery 
one day. He informed us that he had been but 
three days in the city and had seen more than half 
the objects of interest already, and that he expected 
to do the whole of Kome in two days more. It was 
with difficulty we restrained a smile as we recalled 
our last interview with the gallant Colonel, in a 
picture gallery at Florence. He had met us at the 
door on our first visit to the palace, and turned back 
to point out the principal objects of interest. 

" Here," said he, walking eagerly up to a statne, 
"is the famous Yenus de Medici, that all the world 
comes to seel" 

" Why, Colonel, this is an Apollo! " we exclaimed 
as soon as we looked at it closely. 

" Oh, so it is," he said with the utmost sang-froid^ 
"well, I was in a great hurry when I examined it, 
and I have confounded things, that's all. There is 
the genuine statue!" 

It was not ignorance that caurcd this blunder on 

16* 
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the part of our fellow traveler; for, like most of the 
traveling Russians, he was a highly educated, and in 
some respects, a most accomplished man of rank, who 
wore an order on his breast, and had his cards and 
handkerchiefs stamped with a coronet. The diffi- 
culty was that he really felt no interest in antique 
statuary, and only looked at them because other 
people in his circle valued them as they deserve. 

"Why do you hurry so?" we asked him when we 
met him in Rome. "You would enjoy things so 
much more if you would give youi-self time to ex- 
amine them carefully." 

"Perhaps so," he said, shrugging his shoulders, 
" but you see I have not got the time. You know 
I was sent to Paris by my Emperor, on diplomatic 
business, and I am very anxious to get back to St. 
Petersburg; but, frankly I must own that I would 
not waste much time on these things if I had ever 
so much to spare. Chaaun d son gout^ you know — 
mine is not for old statuary; but as it will be au 
fait to talk about these things at home, I must look 
around a little." 

And it was ia, very little that he did look around; 
but I doubt not, if still alive, he talks about that 
tour to this day. 

JThis incident of our Russian friend brings to our 
mind another connected with him, and as it serves 
to show another phase of the traveler's life, we will 
relate it in this connection. It occurred on a 
crowded Mediterranean steamer, on which one mpv 
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gain as good an idea of the world as in any other 
place. Within their narrow compass are gathered 
representatives of all the most prominent nations 
of the earth; and the favorite occupation of nearly 
every one seems to be to conjecture where the rest 
came from. Colonel O., who sat by our side at the 
table on this occasion, whispered to us not to talk to 
him in English during the repast. 

"Why?" we asked, in surprise, knowing how 
proud he was of talking the language with remark- 
able fluency. 

"Because there are so many English people 
present, and I detest the whole nation so heartily 
since the war, that I don't want them to know that 
I have learned to speak their language; and I shall 
confine myself to French while they are present, 
and talk English only when alone with Americans." 

He had scarcely finished this speech, when an 
English lady on the other side of the table — who, of 
course, had heard nothing of this aside — said aloud 
to a friend beside her: 

"I have just been thinking that th^re is only one 
nation of which I should be ashamed to be consid- 
ered a native — and that is the American /^^ And 
as she spoke she looked with a supercilious air at a 
party of Americans who were seated at another 
table discussing their own affairs aloud, in a free and 
easy way. 

"And why should you so much object to be taken 
for an American?" cisked one of our party, whom 
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she had not suspected of belonging to that country. 

"Why? Because they are so garrulous about 
their own concerns in public, and because they 
butcher the English language so horribly." 

" And to what nation do you suppose me to be- 
long ? " he asked. 

" I should say that you are a Southern European ; 
from your complexion and appearance probably an 
Italian." 

" How then would you account for my speaking 
your language so fluently? " 

" You have probably spent some time in England. 
I have known some French and Italians who spoke 
English faultlessly. You certainly are not an 
Englishman," she replied. 

" No, madam, I have the misfortune to belong to 
that country for which you have so much con- 
tempt." 

"I beg pardon, sir," she replied in a mortified 
tone, while her face flushed deeply, ''it has been my 
misfortune to have seen but few Americans. I shall 
probably have a better opinion of your countrymen 
when I become better acquainted." 

Her friends seemed to enjoy her dilemma almost 
as much as our Russian Colonel, to whom it was an 
especial gratification ; and the poor lady, in con- 
sequence, did not recover from her chagrin during 
the rest of the voyage. 

Modern statuary has taken a very high stand in 
Italy lately. In the late exhibition at Paris it bore 
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off the palm. "We looked with great pleasure upon 
the works left in the studio of the lamented Craw- 
ford. Eogers' fine bronze door in the Capitol of 
Washington, with its beautifully illustrated sketch 
of the life of Columbus, has made him known and 
appreciated throughout the land. Powers and 
Greenough are also well known by their works. 
Ives and Mosier were completing some beautiful 
pieces when we left; and Miss Hosmer was finish- 
ing her superb Zenobia. Among painters, Terry — 
admired and respected by all who know him — was 
at work on Paust's Margaret, and had on his easel 
a picture of Tobit. Chapman — known more es- 
pecially in America by his Baptism of Pocahontas, 
in the Capitol, had just finished a large and very 
life-like painting, called "The Return from the 
Vintage." Page was at work on " The Flight into 
Egypt," while Brown and others were keeping up 
with dignity and success, the reputation of American 
talent for painting. 



XII. 



" The Goth, the Christian, Time, War.'Frood, and Fire, 
Have dealt upon the aeven-hill'd city's pride; 
She saw her glories star by star expire, 
And up tlie sleep barbarian monarcha ride, 
Where thecar climb'd theCapiloI; lar and wide 
Temple and tower went down." 

ANY happy hoiire of our sojonm in the 
"Eternal City," were paesed among its 
ancient ruins. These vestiges of the 
past, give to Rome a fascination, which 
)tber city in the world pofseeseB. At first, 
'cts and recollections of its classic days 
1 upon the senses almost oppressively, but 
repeated visits, during a residence of months, en- 
abled ua to separate and render familiar tlie works 
of different ages and reigns. 

Of the peerless Coliseum, which more than any 
one object gives one ideas of the magnificence and 
power of ancient Rome, we have already spoken. 
In front of this renowned ruin began the Via Sacra, 
wliich passed near, if not beneath the Arch of Titiis, 
also described in a former chapter. Following a 
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line of temples whose vestip^es still appear, now 
renovated and converted into Christian Churches — 
this celebrated Way went beneath the Arch of 
Septimus Severus, (some two hundred yards distant 
from the former Arch) still in fine preservation, and 
ascended the Capitol hill, by what were called the 
"Sacred Steps." 

Lying between the Capitoline and Palatine hills 
is the Ancient Roman Forum. Once surrounded 
by a colonnade of two stories, and adorned with mag- 
nificent temples, it was, in the palmy days when 
(Cicero's eloquence attracted hither admiring crowds, 
the chief ornament of Rome. For aires it has been 
shorn of its grandeur, and now but a few noble 
columns remain to attest its former magnificence. 
Centuries of rubbish were thrown by the Romans in 
this spot, and this, with the accumulation of mate- 
rials from the crumbling ruins, caused it to be buried, 
as was also the case with the beautiful Forum of 
Trajan, about a quarter of a mile distant, in the mod- 
em city. In disinterring the monuments that still 
remain, the pavement of the ancient Roman Fornm 
and the bases of the works themselves were found at 
a depth of twenty-five feet below the actual surface. 

The Palatine hill, which lies on our left as we 
advance toward the Forum from the Coliseum, 
presents a confused surface of ruins. Here, in the 
days of the republic, lived the Gracchi, Cicero, 
Catiline, Marc Antony, and many others whose 
names are as familiar to us as household words. 
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As we looked around upon these ancient ruins we 
fully realized that those mighty shades were not a 
myth, as in our school days we were half disposed 
to regard them, "but real living men with "like 
passions to ourselves ;" for here, stretched out before 
our eyes was their "local habitation," here they 
lived and moved, and acted out the mighty deeds, 
which for all time, have made their names illustrious. 
Here, harder still to realize — they played as school 
boys; and, in their day, looked up to the mighty 
shades of Greece, as we in ours look up to those of 
Rome. 

Oh, changing world! Eighteen hundred years 
ago the Koman legions under Claudius protested 
against being led into Britain, urging that it was a 
barbarous land, and lay beyond the limits of ihs 
world; and now travelers from that same land — 
no longer deemed distant — daily gaze with awe and 
pity upon Home's fallen grandeur, while the Britons, 
in their turn, are numbered with the mighty of the 
earth. What curious and sad thoughts those old 
ruins brought to our minds as we stood beside them, 
and contrasted them with our own new world — 
across the ocean ! What has the future in store for 
it, the last of the nations? Eighteen hundred years 
hence will the grand column of its "monumental 
city " be level with the dust, while strangers walk 
around its base and speak admiringly of the " Father 
of his Country," and his illustrious sons? Or will 
the world of that day have grown too "progressive" 
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longed ; and this shows ns how strong is their hatred 
of tyranny, and how firm their faith, amid all their 
superstition, in the over-ruling providence of God. 
Not far from the Golden House, on the site of the 
house of Augustus, an Englishman, some years since, 
built a modem villa, which seems very much out of 
place amid the ruins of the Palace of the Csesars. 
From the summit of the Palatine hills we have 
a view of the principal ruins of the ancient city. 
On one side, to the east we see the Coliseum, Baths of 
Titus, Arch of Constantino, and on the other, the 
arches and ruins already mentioned. 

On the western side the eye rests on the Temple 
of Romulus, at the foot of the hill, farther on, the Gate 
of Janus appears in view, and nearly on the banks 
of the Tiber, that exquisite little gem of antiquity, 
the beautiful circular Temple of Vesta; which, 
though the smallest, is one of the most graceful and 
best preserved of all the ruins. It has been fitted 
up for a Church, under the sounding title of San 
Maria del Sole; and instead of the vestal virgins of 
ancient Rome, sisters of charity and black robed 
nuns flit under its fluted marble columns. 

On the south side lie, some half mile distant, the 
extensive and majestic ruins of the Baths of Cara- 
calla, where Byron and Keats loved to wander, and 
among whose "flowery glades and thickets of odor- 
iferous, blossoming trees, which are extended in 
ever winding labyrinths upon its immense platform, 
and dizzy arches, suspended into the air," Shelley 
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tells lis he was inspired to write his "Prometheus 
Unbound." 

From this point is also to be seen the celebrated 
Tarpeian Rock, situated on the south-western ex- 
tremity of the Capitoline hill. 

" The steep 
Tarpeian, fittest goal of treason's race, 
The promontory whence the traitor's leap 
Cured all ambition." 

To visit the part of the rock from whence crim- 
inals were thrown, it is necessary to enter a little 
garden near the Hospital in that vicinity, whence 
there is a beautiful view of the river and the 
Aventine. 

The Baths of Titus are on the southern slope of 
tbe Esquiline hill near the Coliseum. The principal 
remains are those of nine chambers, extending 
some three hundred feet. On the north is a kind 
of corridor, whose vault is covered with paintings 
of birds, griffins, and flowers. In two of these 
halls are alcoves for couches, and in one is a cavity 
for a fountain with a trench round it. The cicerone 
points out a pedestal as the one occupied by the 
Laocoon, but it was really found in the Yigna de* 
Fredis. The chambers which open beyond the 
nine outer halls are considered to be part of the 
Golden House. In one of these the Meleager of 
the Vatican was found. A small chapel dedicated 
to Santa Felicitaa was discovered in 1813. It is dec- 
orated with frescoes of the Good Shepherd, and 
Daniel in the lion's den, like those of tlie catacombs. 
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This was engrafted upon the pagan building some 
time in the sixth century. 

The Sette Sale are the remains of the reservoirs 
for these baths, and are situated behind the con- 
vent of San Pietro in Vincoli^ in the open vine- 
yards. There may be seen also three large circular 
ruins, with rows of niches for statues in the interior, 
supposed to belong to the Baths of Titus. 

The Baths of Diocletian are interesting mainly 
from their great extent, covering a space of four 
hundred and forty thousand square yards. It is 
stated that over forty thousand Christians were em- 
ployed on this work, which was begun by Diocletian, 
A. D. 300. Some 'bricks marked by a cross have 
been found in the ruins. At the angles of the 
principal front were two circular halls, both of 
which remain ; one is near the Yilla Strozzi, and 
is now used as a granary, the other is transformed 
into the Church of San Bernardo. These Baths, it is 
believed, fell into decay after the Gothic invasion 
of A. D. 410. 

Pius lY. engaged Michael Angelo to convert 
the great oblong hall of the Baths (Caldarium) into 
a church; and though somewhat changed since 
that day, the Church of Santa Maria degli Angeli 
is still quite magnificent; and is now entered by a 
rotunda, containing some interesting monuments, 
among others, that of the painter, Salvator Rosa; 
and the statue of San Bruno, by Houdon, which is 
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80 life-like and expressive that Clement XIY. need 
to say, " He would sjjeak if the rule of his order 
did not forbid." 
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XIII. 

OTOLUMNS. Ci>BELISKS, ^OUNTAINS. 



" And Apostolic statoes climb 
To crnah the imperial um whose aahes slept Bublime." 



F the varioQs aucient colnn 
ing in Rome, the most interesting is the 
"funeral column" erected to the em- 
peror Trajan, by the Senate and people 
Rome, A. D. 114. This beaatifnl, 
il coluiiiD, erected under the eye of the 
chitect, Apollodorns, has been regarded 
for Beventeen centuries aa a triumph of art. It is 
composed of thirty-six pieces of wliite marble; and 
the whole of this gigantic column, 132 feet in height, 
is wreathed around with a spiral band of baa-reliefs, 
illustrating the military achievements of Trajan. 
The sculpture contains no less than 2500 figures 
besides a large number of horses, fortresses, and other 
military equipments. They begin with the passage 
of the Danube by a bridge of boats; and are carried 
on during the successive events of the Dacian wars, 
A spiral staircase inside, lighted by loop-holes, leads 
to the summit, on which once stood a colossal statue 
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stately statue fell down frox^ ^O^^ ^ ^^l\l ^^^^ 
history does not tell-, but the S ^^ the Q.^V ^''^f/' 
Hall of Bronzes in the Musei^^ J ^ ^^ J/? tte 

where once stood the figure ^^ f Ue ft >/a^ '^"""^ 
^^ ft.t ot St. P«.., ^e^;: 0''»i J 
Galilee, whose despised ^'^^'P ^ to j.,, tyrannical 
Trajan delighted to put to deatH i Ui^j^^ ^ ^ 
holiday"— a striking instance ^^ POey^^j .^.^^ 
If the spirits of the departed ever do vigi^ ^^^ ^^^^ 
of their former triumphs, they must learn some 
curious lessons; and if Trajan never k^ew in this 
life that "pride goeth hefore a fall," he may learn 
it at the base of his own proud monument. When 
Sixtus V. had this bronze gilt statue of St. Peter 
(eleven feet high) placed upon the summit, the feet 
of Trajan's statue are said to have been visible. 

The biographers of Gregory the Great tell us that 
"while walking near the base of this column he 
observed a marble group representing a noble action 
of the heathen emperor, and bitterly regretting that 
a soul so capable of good should be lost, he prayed 
earnestly for the salvation of Trajan. He was told 
that the soul of the wicked emperor should be saved 
if he himself would undergo the pains of purgatory 
for three days, or suffer pain and sickness for the 
rest of his life. He chose the latter, and never after 
enjoyed a day's health." 

While we were trying to study out the sculpture 
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on this column, we observed a French soldier sit- 
ting lazily at its base. He attempted to rise once, 
but fell back, overcome by drunkenness, something 
rare in the streets of Rome. A gentleman of our 
party, drawn into a conversation with him, asked 
what he was doing in Rome. " What am I doing in 
Rome I" he said with drunken dignity, drawing him- 
self up as straight as his condition would admit of, 
"why, sir, I am here propping up his Holiness 1" 

One could not help thinking that his tottering 
condition well expressed the unstable tenure of the 
Papal Head. 

The Forum of Trajan was partly uncovered by 
Paul III. in the sixteenth century, but excavated in 
its present form by the Frenchin 1812. There ismuch 
still buried beneath the street and neighboringhouses. 
In the area before Trajan's monument, stands a 
group of the broken and unequal columns of an 
ancient temple, which were dug out in fragments 
and replaced as nearly as possible in their original 
position, where, despite their mutilated condition, 
they impress the spectator by their " majestic order." 
This Forum now presents the appearance of a ravine 
between the Capitoline and Quirinal hills, but it is 
an artificial hollow, excavated to facilitate the circu- 
lation of life in the city. An inscription over the 
door of the column tells us that it was raised in 
order to mark the depth of earth which was removed 
to construct the Forum. " The earth was once as high 
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They represent the conqnest of the Marcomanni. 
One of the reliefs has attracted much attention from 
its presumed connection with the legions composed 
of Christians from Mitylene. It represents Jupiter 
raining, with the water falling from his outstretched 
arms, in answer to the prayers of these Christians. 
Eusebius says that the emperor, struck by their piety, 
asked their prayers. The statue of St Paul on the 
top was erected by Sixtus V, 

The Column of Antoninus Pins was destroyed 
soon after its discovery; and it was used to repair 
the obelisk erected by Pius VI. The pedestal was 
taken to the Vatican, where it may be seen in the 
Oiardino della Pigna. Its bas-reliefs represent 
funeral games, and the apotheosis of Antoninus and 
Faustina. 

There is no other ancient colnmn extant, save 
the one so long known (by Byron's description) as 
"The nameless column with a buried base." 

It was proved by excavating to the pedestal in 
1331 that it had been raised in honor of Phocas and 
had once had his statue, in gilt, on the summit. 

In front of the Palazzo di Spagna, stands the 
modem column to the Virgin, erected by Pius IX. 
in honor of his new dogma of the Inhmaoidoie 
Conception. At the base are figures of Moses, 
David, Isaiah, and Ezekiel. 

The antique Egyptian obelisks are among the 
most peculiar features in the scenery of Koma 
They are eleven in number; and three of them at 
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in silent horror — for it was death to speak. A mo- 
ment of terrible suspense ensued, and then a voice 
from the crowd was heard ringing out clearly and 
boldly, ** Throw water on the ropes I" 

Relieved by this common sense suggestion, from 
the anxiety which had bewildered and almost stupe- 
fied their senses, the workmen gladly obeyed the 
unauthorized command, and slowly, but steadily 
and surely, the grand obelisk went up and gradually 
settled on its base. The man who thus provi- 
dentially saved the obelisk, was a sailor of Bordig- 
hiera, named Bresca. As a reward, Sixtus Y. 
promised that his native village should ever hence- 
forth have the privilege of furnishing the palms for 
St. Peter's; and those very palms which we saw on 
Easter Sunday — curiously prepared and plaited by 
the nuns of San Antonio Abbate — came, in accord- 
ance with this privilege, from the native village of 
the intrepid Bresca. 

This obelisk, which is 132 feet high, lias no hiero- 
glyphics. Upon the shaft is an inscription to 
Augustus and Tiberius; and on the base its modern 
dedication to the Cross: ^' Ecce Crux Domini. 
Fiigites partes adverse. Vicit Leo t/ribu JudaP 

The obelisk of Santa Maria Maggiore was also 
erected, during the time of Sixtus V., by Fontana. 
It is also of red granite, broken in three or four 
places. It was one of a pair which originally stood 
at the entrance to the mausoleum of Augustus; and 
the other now stands on Monte Cavallo, placed 
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fheiB by Pms YL They /•^^^l^udi«8,4, ^^^^ 
been brought from Egypt ^J ^^q on Sj j<). 57. 
Thej are not so large as **^f .j^^ Oross, '^eter's, 
being but 83 feet to .the top ot p^p^] , 

The obelisk of the Piazza dei ^^t^ ig ^^^ ^^ 
the most interesting, from the W^ ^t /g covered 
with hieroglyphics, and stood before the Temple of 
the Sun at Heliopolis, where it was supposed to 
have been erected by one of the two brothers, 
Madouci and Susirei, who reigned before Rharases 
II. This carries us back at once to the days of 
Moses. It was removed to Rome by Augustus, 
after the conquest of Egypt, and placed in the 
Circux Maximus. It fell from its pedestal, and re- 
mained buried in the earth until 1587, when Sixtus 
V. removed it to its present position. It is one of 
the larger of the obelisks, being from the ground to 
the top of the Cross 110 feet. 

Perhaps the most celebrated of these obelisks is 
that on Monte Citorio; and the last we shall notice. 
It has been admired by all artists for the remarka- 
ble beauty of the hieroglyphics which remain. .It 
is supposed to have been erected in honor of Psam- 
raeticus I., six and a half centuries before Christ. 
It was brought to Rome from Heliopolis, by 
Augustus, and placed in the Campus Martius, where 
Pliny tells us it was used as a meridian. It was.* 
first discovered buried under the soil, behind the 
Church of San Lorenzo, in the time of Julius II., 
but was not removed to this place till the time of 
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Pius YL The heisjht of the whole from the ground 
to the top of its bronze globe, is 110 feet. 

The obelisk near the church of San Maria Sopra 
Minerva is absurdly placed on the back of an ele- 
phant, the only incongruity to be observed in the 
disposal of these antique ornaments. The others 
are well placed, and seem to be in harmony with 
the gravity and melancholy of Rome itself They 
would not seem at home in gay Paris, noisy London, 
or bustling New York, but here they seem to be a 
part of the city itself .Brought from a conquered 
country to add to the glories of the " Eternal City," 
they have survived to see it decline, like the gray 
old land from which they came. Though bearing 
the weight of forty centuries, they are by no means 
ruins; and their inscriptions are now as clear and 
legible as they were on the day when they first 
lifted up their gray fronts beneath the bright blue 
skies of Italy. They seem now as much a part of 
Rome as the ancient column of Antoninus, or the 
still more antique and beautiful column of Trajan' 

Rome is emphatically the city of fountains. Go 
where one will, he hears the sound of gushing water; 
look where he may, he sees its white spray tossing 
into the air. The largest and perhaps the most 
celebrated is the Fontana di Trevi; which issues 
from the base of the immense Conti palace, and 
dashes over artificial rocks at the feet of Neptune, 
who is standing in his car, with his floundering 
steeds, attended by Tritons blowing horns around him- 
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The water, which flows thronc^h old subterranean 
aqueducts to this fountain, finally tumbles sparkling 
and dashing into a great marble basin and reservoir, 
which occupies the whole length of the piazza, 
whence flights of steps descend to its borders. The 
water of this fountain is in especial demand, being 
esteemed by many the best in Rome. 

Beneath a loftv obelisk burst forth the streams of 
the Piazza Navona, watched by four giant river gods 
(chained to a mass of rock in the cen^re) rej)re- 
Benting the Danube, the Nile, the Ganges, and the 
Plate; and as if one fountain did not suflice for 
this large square, it is flanked at both ends by two 
others. During the summer months it is inundated 
twice a week for the amusement of the people, when 
the appearance of the Piazza recalls the ancient 
Naumachia. 

The Fontana delV Acqua Felice^ called also the 
Fotnana de' Termini^ near the Baths of Diocletian, 
were celebrated by Tasso in some of his finest verses ; 
but he never could have praised the colossal statue 
of Moses striking the rock, which stands in the 
central niche. It is said that da Brescia died of 
grief at the ridicule excited by his statue, when it 
was first uncovered to the people of Rome. In the 
side niches are figures of Gideon and Aaron. 

In the Piazzadi Spagna the lower waters gush out 
into a stone ioat^ called the Barcacaia^ executed 
by Bernini, and pour over its sides into a wide well, 
at the foot of its magnificent steps. 
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The fountains of the Famese Palace, simple jets 
like those in the Piazza of St. Peter, plash into 
magnificent oblong basins of Egyptian granite, 
found in the Baths of Caracalla. 

The Fountain of Monte Carvallo flows from a 
noble basin of grey Oriental granite, twenty-five feet 
in diameter, which was found in the Roman Forum. 

Every where there are fountain^, from the heights 
of the Capitol to the valley of the Pantheon, that 
is overflowed yearly by the Tiber when the mountain 
streams are swollen. Kot only in the handsome 
Piazzas, or squares, where elaborate fountains em- 
bellish the city, is the sound of water heard, but at 
every comer it plashes and gurgles as it fills the 
simple stone wells; and picturesque groups stand 
around and chat while awaiting their turn to fill 
their vessels, and bear them on their heads to their 
humble homes. 



XIV. 



^HE CTaRNIVAL. 



" Come thon, goddess, fair and free, 

In heav'n yclept Euphrosyne 

And by men heart-easing Mirth I 

Haste thee, my nymph, and bring with thee 

Jest and youthful jollity, 

Quips and cranks, and wanton wiles. 

Nods and becks, and wreathed smiles." — Milton. 




'HO can hope by the pen to give a good 
picture of that gay, glad, wild, yet in- 
(?^1^f/5 nocentrevelry, called the Carnival? We 
I^^P^ shall not attempt to give more than a 
^"^^ brief sketch of the last two days of it; and 
)i they are generally considered the best. 
About two o'clock on the Monday preceding 
Ash- Wednesday, numerous open carriages, each 
contaning bags of confetti^ sugar plumbs, and basinets 
of flowers, began to move down the principal streets 
of Rome. 

"Will you go as a masquer ader, or as a spec- 
tator?" asked a Roman acquaintance, as she hurried 
into my room. 

"As a spectator," 1 replied; "though I don't 
mean to confine myself to that balcony we have en. 
gaged on the Corso. I shall take a turn in a car- 
riage first.'^ 

16* 
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"Well, then take this," she said, handing me 
a wire mask, "it will protect your face from the 
confetti^ which are largely adulterated with lime; 
and you had better throw a linen sack over your 
silk dress; and so, now, the sooner we start for the 
Corso the better our chance for a good position." 

The Corso, which is a mile long, is the focus of 
the Carnival; but all the streets in which it is held 
being closely guarded by dragoons, it is necessary for 
carriages, in the first instance, to pass in line, down 
another thoroughfare, and so come into the Corso, 
at the end remote from the Piazza del Popolo ; which 
is one of its terminations. If any carriage dashed 
out of the rank, in an effort to get ahead, it was 
immediately captured by a soldier on horseback, and 
conducted back to the very end of the row, to the 
amusement of the rest. 

Almost every house on the Corso has a veranda, 
or a balcony, on some one of its numerous stories; 
and from all these innumerable balconies were sus- 
pended rich hangings of every shade, of every color 
of the rainbow. From windows, and even from the 
tops of houses, streamers of the gayest hues were 
floating upon the street, over the heads of beautiful 
Koman women and children, arrayed for the occa- 
sion in every quaint, gay and airy conceit of dress 
that can be imagined. 

Presently the carriages were three abreast, and 
then began a general hail of confetti^ and a shower 
of flowers. The carriages behind interchanged vol- 
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lies with those before, and then both tnrned ronnd 
to retnrn assnalts from the balconies, on either side; 
and thus it was the whole length of the street. 
Nothing more humorous, gay, and bewildering, 
could well be devised. The people on the balconies 
had the advantage over the carriages, in being able 
to empty down great bags of confetti, which break- 
ing as they fell, covered those below, and made them 
white as millers. Maskers on foot, in fanciful court 
dresses, and every kind of droll costume, surveyed 
the crowd through enormous eye glasses; or jumped 
up behind carriages to ogle the drivers, who were 
dressed as women, with long ringlets. Greek war- 
riors, grave Mamalukes; lawyers, doctors, fortune- 
tellers; masked youths on stilts, men-monkeys on 
poles, and strange animals with hogs' faces and lions' 
tails, all mingled together in pleasant confusion, but 
there was no riotous conduct; and not a drunken 
man was to be seen. 

"Does any one know what Carnival means f'^'^ 
called out a fortune-teller, as he passed before our 
building. " Give it up. It means farewell to meat, 
as we shall all see next week." 

"Do look down at those Englishmen dressed as 
Africans," said my friend as we took our seats on 
our balcony. 

"How do you know that they are not Africans?" 
I asked, as I looked closely at their woolly heads 
and very black skins. 

" Because Africans don't have hands like snow. 
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adorned with diamond rings," she answered langh. 
ingly, as she pointed to one of the party who had . 
taken oif a glove and forgotten to replace it. 

"Oh, do look at that funny boy!" screamed little 

R., clapping his hands. 

The funny boy was a daring youth who had under- 
taken to represent a chimney walking — and surely 
nothing could be more absurd. He managed to 
stagger safely by us, but later in the day he came 
to grief further down the Corso. The thickness of 
his chimney prevented his hearing the approach of 
one of the dragoons, to clear the street for the races, 
and before he could stop it, the horse gave him a 
violent kick which hurt him considerably. This 
was the only accident of the Carnival ; though it 
was a mystery to us how the dragoons managed, in 
such a brief time, to clear the streets of the immense 
crowd without riding over scores of pedestrians. 

"I wish I knew where our young Prince Albert 
is," said an English lady who formed one of our 
party. 

" You don't imagine Jie is in any danger," laughed 
another. 

"Make your mind easy about him. I have it on 
the best authority that he is on a balcony farther 
down the street, with his tutor, and all his suite. If 
he were down in the crowd lie is old enough to keep 
out of the way of danger. You don't realize that 
he is near nineteen. 

" So he is — how time flics 1 It Ecems but the 
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that the race is over. The prizes which are won are 
given, (at least in parr) by the poor Jews, as a com- 
promise for not running foot races themselves, as 
they were compelled to do in former years. 

On Tuesday the same diversions go on to the same 
hour; but on this day the carriages, instead of 
driving off as soon as the five o'clock race is over, 
are now found closely wedged together on the Corso, 
and their occupants are seen arming themselves with 
tapers, candles and torches, for the gayest scene of 
Carnival, the Moccoletti (said to be a remnant of 
the Roman Saturnalia) is now at hand. Men and 
boys with little tapers to sell are heard crying loudly 
on every side '^ Ecco Moccoli^ Ecco MoggoUP^ 
( Here are lights !) As the daylight fades away, lights 
begin to flash froirt the housetops, windows, balco- 
nies, carriages, and the hands of the people on the 
street, until the whole Corso seems one blaze of 
light. Now the game begins in good earnest, and 
every one eagerly tries to put out his neighbor's 
light, while he strives to keep his own burning. 
Every body of every age, from the white haired sire 
to the prattling child, every body of every rank, 
from the royal princess to the poor peasant girl, 
seems to have but one engrossing object, and that 
is to extinguish as many lights as can possibly be 
reached. It is amusing to see horrible black 
masked faces springing up behind carriages con- 
taining ladies dressed all in white, like angels, and 
with a whirl of a handkerchief putting out their 
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none of the pomp or display usually attending the 
performances of the Pope. 

Among the distinguished persons present was the 
ex-Queen of Spain, who with her daughter and 
attendants, occupied the seats set apart for royalty. 
Like the other ladies present she was dressed in black 
and wore a black veil without a bonnet, or hat, this 
being the costume always required by Papal eti- 
quette for ladies, who wish to attend any church 
where the Pope is expected. 

The Chapel was quite dark, and for a part of the 
time no sound was heard but the solemn voice of 
the Pope, saying to each one who approached him 
to be crossed with ashes: "Remember, man, that 
thou art dustj and unto dust thou shalt return." 
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"That is true; but, then, you know, when you 
eonie to Rome you must do as Rome does; besides 
it is only once in a lifetime that we shall have the 
opportunity. If all the ceremonies yet to come 
are as brilliant as Candlemas, I shall find it quite 
an effort to recall them to my dasizled senses." 

So it appears to me now, as I try to picture them 
before the eyes of our readers. First in order Came 
Palm Sunday, when the Pope blessed the bright 
yellow palms, and he and they were carried around 
the Cathedral, followed by the same brilliant pro- 
cession that was describe^d on Candlemas day. This is 
intended to represent Christ's entry into Jerusalem. 

The cardinals on this day entered the church in 
violet robes. After the usual homage the Pope 
distributed the consecrated palms, first to them, 
then to the arch-bishop and bishops, the corps 
diplomatique^ the canons of St. Peter's, heads of 
the different religious orders, the military, and to 
some private gentlemen who happened to be in 
court dress. Each bore his palm in his hand as he 
followed the Pope in his triumphal procession 
around the Church. The Cardinals then changed 
their violet robes for scarlet, preparatory to the 
high mass in music by a cardinal priest, which 
lasted two hours; and at its conclusion the Pope 
was again raised upon the Sedia Oestatoria^ as 
they call the chair of state in which he is carried, 
and borne to his unrobing room, in the chapel of 
the Transfiguration. 



Church Gossip. 

It was curious to remark how few Italian la< 
were present at this, or in fact, at any of the (n 
monies of Holy Week. When we inquired 
reason, we were told that they preferred to wore 
quietly at their own parish churches, undistur 
by the presence of foreign women, so many 
whom treat the ceremonies of their Church as n 
shows, and not as religious rites. Though consci 
that we had not offended in this particular, 
reply came home, for we knew several of 
countrywomen who had, thoiigh the majority, 
are happy to say, never forgot that when in 
Peter's, they were in a building dedicated to 
worship of Almighty God. 

On this very occasion we had been annoyec 
the loud whispers of some English ladies in 
most solemn part of the service; and though 
tried to listen to the music, we could not help h 
ing their conversation. 

"Do you see the Prince," said one. " How ' 
he looks in his red uniform I I hope he won't 
to the Host." 

"Of course he won't," said the other; "he kn 
that would not be allowed for a moment. I 
more afraid of his falling in love with that Spa 
princess." 

"Nonsense!" exclaimed the other. "No dai 
of that, she is not his style; and if she were, 
could not marry a Romanist without forfeiting 
English throne; he will never risk that!" 
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We looked for a moment at the parties, who were 
tlius being gossiped about, and sincerely wished 
that all the rest of the congregation were as serious 
and reverential as they appeared to be. Though 
neither may have joined with their hearts in the 
service, yet evidently they respected themselves 
and the place too highly to act in a light or frivol- 
ous manner. 

On the afternoon of the Wednesday following, 
a dense crowd assembled in the Sistine Chapel, to 
hear the first Miserere chanted by the Pope's 
Choir. The first portion of the service is the 
ordinary chant, including the lamentations of 
Jeremiah. On one side of the sanctuary there is a 
large candlestick, surmounted by a triangle, on the 
ascending sides of which are placed fourteen yellow 
candles, with one at the apex. As the chant pro- 
ceeds, one by one, the candles are extinguished, 
except that which typifies the Virgin Mary, who 
alone, of Christ's friends and followers, is supposed 
to have kept her faith unshaken in His hour of 
trial. 

This is removed during the singing of the 
Miserere behind the altar, and on its conclusion is 
again brought out, to signify the light on earth 
during our Saviour's presence. 

As the soft rays, of twilight begin to fall, at the 
decline of day, the gloom of the chapel becomes 
solemnly impressive. The eye involuntarily glances 
to the lofty ceiling, from whence look down the 
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grand Prophets and the renowned Sibyls of Michael 
Angelo; and then turns, with almost a shudder, to 
the distant wall, whereupon is pictured his Last 
Judgment. Amidst the shadows of evening, the 
terrible outline of the avenging Judge, hurling the 
damned to endless woe, looks more awful than ever 
to the awe-struck spectator. 

This wonderful scene can never fade from the 
memory of one who has witnessed it at this hour. 
Many vainly struggle to suppress their emotion as 
the Miserere proceeds. Some faint away, overcome 
by heat and emotion combined ; and there is a ter- 
rible struggle to get them out into the air. On this 
occasion a delicate looking girl was gently carried 
out by one of the guard. 

After pauses of silence, which are almost oppres- 
sive, a hundred blended voices are heard pleading 
with Heaven for pardon to a guilty world, in sweet 
strains, such as human ears might \rell conceive to 
arise from disembodied spirits ; then single voices of 
wonderful sweetness and power, in alternate verses, 
continue the lamentation, all ming ing in the last 
passages, when the- full choir is again faintly Keard 
in notes that die away like an expiring wail, but end 
in one final burst of triumph. Thera is no accom- 
paniment to these magnificejit male voices. 

Before the Miserere of Allegri, the Pope comes 
down from his throne, and kneels while two treble 
voices sing, " Christ was made for us obedient even 
unto death;" and the Lord's Prayer is silently re- 

16* 
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peated. At its conclusion the Pope then reads the 
closing prayer, in a low voice; and the service is 
ended by the choir's imitating the confasion of 
nature at the death of the Redeemer, and the fear of 
the soldiers and spectators who surrounded His cross, 
and His descent into the tomb. 

On Maundy Thursday, all assembled at an early 
liour, in St. Peter's, to see the Pope wash the feet 
of thirteen priests, who represent the twelve apostles, 
and the one who appeared miraculously to Pope 
Gregory the Great. As the ceremony was to take 
place in a side chapel, the Sola deUa Lavenda^ and 
consequently could not be witnessed from all parts 
of the building, there was a tremendous rush to that 
quarter, long before the appointed hour. The ladies, 
in mourning dresses, were admitted by tickets to the 
places provided for them ; for, be it remarked, the 
papal rule, like the Jewish, aims to keep the two 
sexes as distinct as possible during these holy oflSces. 
The gentlemen, for whom no such provision had been 
made, rushed into the intervening space, followed by 
peasants, beggars, and rogues; for this splendid sanc- 
tuary is open to all ; and.it is amusing to observe how 
perfectly at home the ragged peasants appear to be; 
not a doubt seems to cross their unsophisticated 
minds that St. Peter's is the very door to heaven and 
that " to all who knock it shall be opened." There 
they all stood, a breathing mass, with eyes anxiously 
turned toward the side door, where the Holy Father 
was expected to enter to perform his humiliating 
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of a bishop, and passing them around to the priests. 
His benevolent face shone with more than usual 
pleasare as he performed this lowly office; and it 
struck us it was more to his taste than being carried 
about in his gflded chair. During the repast prayers 
were read by the Pope's cross bearer. When we re- 
turned to our lodgings, after this ceremony, I said to 
oar padrona, Signora L. : 

" Your Pope is a benevolent looking person. He 
must be a good old man." 

** Too good," was the unexpected reply, "too good 
for us at present. What the Roman people need 
now, is a determined Pope, like old Sixtus V. 
Why he would have beheaded his ministers before he 
would have let them injure the people as Pio Nono 
does!" 

" Your eagle faced Antonelli must be some kin to 
that determined Pope," we ventured to remark. 

"Cardinal Antonelli!" she exclaimed scornfully 
and with the inevitable Italian shrug, "he is, in my 
opinion, kin to — well, to il Diavolo. " 

Not being as well versed in the genealogy of 
Cardinals as one of the Roman people, I did not 
venture, of course, to contradict her. Whoever he 
may be kin to, Antonelli is by no means popular 
with the people of Rome; perhaps no prime minister 

ever is. 

On the eve of Good Friday the bells are all tied 
up until Saturday afternoon, or after the Resurrec- 
tion, which is then announced by the loudest possible 
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ringing. The Pope on this day blesses the incense 
which is used at the altar, and is then incensed him- 
self by the senior cardinal priest. Tl\pn he goes 
bareheaded nnder a white silk canopy, bearing the 
covered Sacrament in both hands, in solemn proces- 
sion, with incense burning before him, and followed 
by choristers and priests, carrying lighted tapers, to 
deposit the body of Christ on the altar in the Capella 
Paolina, where six hundred wax candles are burning. 
This ceremony is emblematical of the entombment 
of Christ. It takes place immediately sfter the second 
Miserere in the Sistine Chapel; both of these chapels 
being within the walls of the Vatican palace. 

The Cardinal penitentiary sits, on this evening, in 
one of the transepts of St. Peter's, to give absolu- 
tion for mortal sins which cannot be otherwise ab- 
' solved. In addition to the Paulina chapel, the 
sepulchres in the Spanish and Portuguese Churches, 
and many of the shops are brilliantly illuminated in 
honor of the institution of the Holy Sacrament. 

On Good Friday morning the Holy Sacrament, 
which was blessed on Thursday, at the mass in the 
Sistine chapel, and carried in solemn procession to 
the Capella Paolina, is carried back; and the sacri- 
fice consummated by the Cardinal grand peniten- 
tiary, after which a Franciscan friar preaches a 
sermon before the Pope and Sacred College. 

We heard the mournful strains of the last Miserere 
chanted on Good Friday in the Sistine Chapel at four 
in the afternoon ; after which the Pope and cardinals 
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went in a procession through the Sala Eegia to St. 
Peter's to pray before the tomb of the apostle. Then 
from the balcony over the statue of St. Yeronica 
were exhibited the relics of the Holy Cross, the 
Volto Santo, and the spear. 

Some of our friends went to see pilgrims from a 
distance toiling up the Scala Santa^ but we preferred 
going in the middle of the day to an ancient church 
on the Corso, in which the Agonie or tre ore (three 
hours) formed a perfect drama. An artificial mount 
was called Mount Calvary, on which the body of 
our Lord was represented, as large as life, on an 
elevated cross, between two thieves; and Roman 
soldiers, made of pasteboard, were standing near. 
At the foot stood Mary, her heart transfixed by a 
Bword, while a monk, in a most vehement manner, 
held forth from the pulpit of the darkened church, 
on her griefs; repeatedly exclaiming, " Look, mothers 
and daughters! What grief is hers! The blessed 
Maria sees her only child nailed to the cross, for us, 
for us," * * * -3^ * * * 

At night his body was laid out as a corpse crowned, 
and covered with a white sheet. Before the tomb, 
which was guarded by two angels, was an artificial 
patch of grass on which were thrown the crown of 
thorns and other instruments of the Passion. 
'^' On Saturday morning there was an Ordination at 
St. John Lateran and public baptism of Jews and 
other infidels in the baptistery of Constantine, which 
we did not attend; also blessing of candles, fire, etc. 
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At mid-day, the roar of cannon and the deafening 
sound of bells announced that Lent was ended and 
the festival of Easter had commenced. 

All over the city the crucifixes, which had been 
covered up during Lent, were uncovered; and every 
body, from the Pope down, changed their mourning 
vestments for rejoicing. * 

Late in the evening we were surprised by the en- 
trance of a priest and boy, who unceremoniously 
proceeded to bless our apartments, sprinkling holy 
water over our furniture, beds, and even little R., 
who clung in terror to my garments, and loudly 
protested against this novel ceremony. Finding 
that we were Protestants, the priest politely apolo- 
gized for his mistake, and proceeded to another pari 
of the large building in search of the sheep of his 
own fold. 

The same priest and his attendant, we were told, 
had been there on Good Friday, in our absence, to 
bless the house, the inhabitants, and the eggs^ accord- 
ing to the universal custom. He was received with 
thanks and rewarded with money, while in the 
basket of his boy were dropped bread and eggs. 
^ On Sunday morning, the roar of cannon from the 
castle of San Angelo, and the ringing of bells an- 
nounced that the greatest festival of the year had 
arrived. At an early hour the Pope was carried into 
St. Peter's, with even more than usual state, under 
a canopy of white silk and gold, and followed by a 
solemn procession, every incident of which has a niy s- 
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tical meaning. He wore robes of spotless wliite silk, 
white kid gloves, outside of which glittered a costly 
ring. His entrance was announced by the sound of 
the silver trumpet, and the choir chanting, " Thou art 
Peter," &c. On his head was the triple crown, the 
lower circlet of which represents the crown of tewr 
poral dominion, while the mitre represents the 5;pir- 
itual\ the second circlet shows the union of the 
temporal and the spiritual; and the third shows the 
union of the pontifical, imperial, and royal power. 
The seven candelabra which were carried before him 
by Acolytes, represented the seven ecclesiastical 
rionij or divisions of the city, and are also typical of 
the seven gifts of the spirit. 

On came the grand procession, threugh the lines of 
kneeling soldiers, until it arrived opposite the chapel 
of the Holy Sacrament, when it sfopped and " His 
Holiness" descended and adored the Host which was 
exposed on the illuminated altar. The cortege then 
passed on to the throne where the homage is per- 
formed, and the Pope is prepared for the celebration. 
The epistle and gospel were sung first in Latin, then 
in Greek, to show the union between the Eastern 
and Western Churches, but the primacy of the 
Latin. The most singular part of the performance 
to us was when the sacristan tasted the wafers, and 
the wine and the water, to show that they were not 
poisoned^ in accordance with the immemorial usage 
at the Papal High mass. The Christus resurgens 
(with the beautiful music of Anerio) was sung by the 
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slow, Bweet, solemn notes of the silver trumpets 
which seemed to come down from the very centre 
of the grand dome, and ended in a burst of triumph. 

On his way out of the Church, the Pope stopped 
and knelt on a white cushion placed in the midst 
of the building, to behold the exhibition of th^ 
relics, viz : a piece of the true cross, the lance that 
pierced our Savioub, and the handkerchief of Saint 
Veronica. 

Every one now made a rush for the Piazza to 
hear, as on Thursds^y, the Pope's benediction from 
the balcony of the Church ; and a grand, imposing 
spectacle it is on Easter morning. Out over the 
balcony stretched a white awning where the Pope 
would soon appear. The Piazza, or Square of St. 
Peter's, below was crowded with moving masses — 
perhaps more than one hundred and fifty thousand, 
and yet there was room. It looked as though 
every carriage in Rome was packed in that great 
Piazza, on that cloudless, balmy, bright Easter 
noon. What a sight it was ? In the centre were 
drawn up long lines of soldiers. Beneath the 
solemn obelisk we noted groups of the Contadini 
from the Albano, in their picturesque dress of bright 
red, and other lively peasants from distant parts of 
Italy ; and back of them were seen the white hoods 
of innumerable Sisters of Charity ; while pilgrims 
in oil-cloth capes, with iron stafis, walked about de- 
manding charity from every kindly face. English, 
French, Spaniards, Greeks. Germans, Russians, 
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Swedes, and other foreigners, mnrmured in every 
direction and in so many tongues that one, moving 
about in the crowd, might readily fancy he had 
lighted upon the tower of Babel ; wliile among them 
all stalked the Koman police in gay costume, and 
surrounding the whole dense crowd, apparently 
stretching out for miles, were the Pope's dragoons, 
enforcing quiet and order. 

The two beautiful fountains, high above all, 
plashing their white spray in the bright sunlight, 
attract thousands of admiring eyes till the clock 
strikes twelve, when every eye is instantly turned 
to the balcony, where two fan-like banners are now 
seen. A figure in white rises from the golden chair, 
stretches forth his arms, and the crowd below fall 
on their knees. Clear and strong as is the ringing 
voice of Pio Nono^ not one in a hundred can hear 
his words — they could scarcely hear the sweet, 
penetrating chaunt which preceded it, for the bal- 
cony is very high — but they know what he is say- 
ing. The two white sleeves wave again ; the 
soldiers rise to salute ; the guns upon the ramparts 
of San Angelo thunder ; the bells ring joyously ; 
the drums beat ; a few white papers (on which are 
written indulgences) come wavering down, and the 
crowd struggle fiercely for them. Then the Pope 
again waves his right hand, making the sign of the 
cross, and the fan-like banners are seen to move, 
and he is borne away between them. 

Scarcely had the crowd lost sight of him, on the 
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occasion of which we speak, when a painful scene 
attracted our attention. A body of soldiers, who 
had been looking carefully around, approached a 
quiet, noble looking man, who had been standing 
near us, and arrested him. He was suspected of 
being a leader of the Carbonari; and, apparently 
much to his own surprise, was led off to prison on 
this fair Easter Sunday. /At the same time, or 
rather an hour earlier, unseen by me, a friend of 
mine was dragged off to prison, merely because 
when rudely ordered away from the jpaichi, against 
which he was leaning, he refused to go. He was 
taken to a small room attached to the Cathedral, 

and closely guarded until the services were con- 
cluded. Fortunately for him, his arrest was wit- 
nessed by a Roman Catholic friend, who hastened 
first to the American ambassador, and then to Anto- 
nelli, and succeeded in obtaining his release. Had 
not this friend seen him, he might have been con- 
fined for weeks before his case was investigated; 
but when it was discovered that he was an Ameri- 
can, they gladly gave him instant release. ^ 

At night the whole exterior of St. Peter's was 
brilliantly illuminated, and was surely one of the 
most fairy-like things ever seen. It is impossible 
to describe the effect of Michael Angelo's dome 
illuminated, and supporting at an immense height 
the flaming cross, which may be seen many miles 
distant. 
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^AN ^RINITA '^J^E ^ELLEORINA. 
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"Tet ao much is my poverty of spirit, 

So mighty and bo many my defects, 

"Hiat I would rather hide mc from my greatiieas." 

VERT one who spends any time in 
Rome, goes to the Trinita de' Pellegrini, 
near to the Ponte Sisto, to study the 
celebrated painting of t"he Trinity by 
ido Eeni ; and those who are bo fortunate 
:o be there during the Holy Week,make 
lint to visit the same church for quite 
anotiier purpose — namely, to see the stately Car- 
dinals and noble Koman ladies wash the feet of 
pilgrims. 

What everybody else did we did likewise ; and ac- 
cordingly, on Holy Thursday night, we found our- 
selves at the door of this church, at a much earlier 
hour than the one appointed for the performance; 
for we bore in mind the immense crowd we had had 
to push through in the mortting, to see the Pope 
perform the same oifice to the pilgrim priests, at 
St. Peter'a. 
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firat into a room below, "^ 
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The Cardinals were '^'"^"^s']^^ u cue end 
of the room, when we entere"; «, J"" 

ruefully, we thought, at the deeded,^ I^'IT^* 
puUive looking peas^-nts from *ll« ^^mpagna, who 
had come hither to be Trashed by ttg;^ j^^.^, ^^ 
periora. They were very different from the nice" 
clean looting subjecta we had seen handled by the' 
"Holy Father" in the morning; and we really pitied 
the Cardinals for thinking it necessary to perform 
this revofting task. Their faces, however, wore a 
very determined look, and with an air which seemed 
to say, "the sooner we get through this disagreeable 
job, the better for ns," they hastily donned the 
aprons handed to them by their assistants, took the ^ 
buckets and towels, and went to work on the bare 
feet stretched out before them. The dirty peasants 
meantime leaned complacently back, and seemed to ' 
think it was rich fun to have their feet washed bv 
the delicate fingers of the princely Cardinals. One 
old fellow, the stoutest and greasiest looking of the 
whole lot, particularly attracted our attention by 
first casting sly, comical glances at the spectators, 
and then closing his eyes meditatively, while an oily 
Binile played around his lips. We suspected that he 
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was thinking what a nice time he would have, when 
he returned to his hut on the Campagna, telling his 
"young barbarians" of the honor conferred upon 
their sire. 

As we were informed that there were about a 
hundred pilgrims waiting to be washed, we con- 
cluded not to stay any longer with the Cardinals, 
but hasten to the upper room to see how the noble 
ladies were faring with the female pilgrims. We 
f(Jtind the poor women arranged on a high bench 
and at their feet were placed buckets of water, soap, 
and towels. Woman-like, the poor creatures had done 
much, perhaps all in their power, to make them- 
selves clean and neat, and contrasted favorably with 
the male pilgrims below. Most of them wore a 
piece of white cloth peaked on their heads and hang- 
ing gracefully down, their backs; this head dress, 
tovaglie^ was worn in connection with the picturesque 
dress of the Italian peasantry, no longer so common 
in or around Rome; having been superseded, to a 
great extent, by the English costume — a change 
much regretted by artists, and persons of fine taste. 

Presently the noble ladies entered, clad in a uni- 
form of black, with red aprons, a style of dress which 
was very becoming to their dark beauty. Each one 
wore a badge on which was painted a copy of Guide's 
celebrated painting of the Trinity — the property 
and pride of their church; hence called San Trinita 
de' Pellegrini^ or Holy Trinity of the Pilgrims. A 
priest stationed at the other end of the room, com- 
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menced reading alond, as the ladies advanced, and 
kneeling before the women, began their work in a 
cheerful and graceful manner; though their task was 
scarcely less revolting than that of the Cardinals. 
But to serve humbly seems ever more becoming the 
weaker than the stronger sex. 

" Oesu^ Gmseppaj e Maria, 
Yi do il cuore e Vamina mia ! " 

"Jesus, Joseph, and Mary, I give you my heart and 
my soul!" • 

These ejaculations, which seemed to fill the whole 
room, had been sounding in our ears for some minutes 
before we discovered from which quarter they came; 
we saw, at a glance, they were not from the priest, 
for he was too far off for us to distinguish his words. 
We looked curiously around on the crowd and soon 
discovered that they were being uttered vehemently 
and unceasin^y by the pilgrims. Suspecting that 
there was some strong reason for these hearty and 
industrious ejaculations, we resolved to inquire of 
one who was good authority in the church. 

"Why do they utter them so continuously?'' 

" For the best of reasons — each one who repeats 
them a certain number of times, vyill he granted one 
hundred days indulgence^^^ was the reply, not al- 
together unexpected. 

Unlike the more hardened men, these simple wo- 
men seemed to look with unbounded reverence upon 
the fair and dainty ladies, bending humbly at their 
feet Sincere in their faith in themselves it was evi- 
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dent that they ftilly believed in the piety of their 
more favored sisters. To them this was an event 
never to be forgotten; an honor ever to be remem- 
bered with joy and gratitude, while to the specta- 
tors it seemed a strange delusion, to see the humility 
of a lifetime crowded into an hour, and the out- 
side world called in to witness the humiliation. 

In another room, other ladies in the same uniform, 
were setting out tables; for these Pilgrims are fed 
and lodged as well as washed. Being the season of 
Lent, the table was not, of course, luxuriously sup- 
plied; but everything on and around was clean, 
neat, and inviting; and the handsome Roman 
matron, who seemed to have it under her especial 
charge, surveyed it with evident satisfaction. Two 
lovely young girls, with the fair curls so highly prized 
because so rare at Kome, came tripping by, holding 
with their delicate little hands, scarce equal to the 
task, a huge waiter, piled up with plates, bread, and 
fish. Their countenances wore an elevated look, and 
they seemed to feel that they were performing a most 
important and praiseworthy task; penance it could 
scarcely have been to their warm hearts and willing 
fingers. In the eyes of the poor pilgrims they were 
evidently almost angels; and it was pleasant to see the 
kind, admiring glances these toil-worn women cast 
upon their fair young waiters — who were of that in- 
teresting age, so beautifully described by the poet: — 

" Standing with reluctant feet 
Where the brook and river fleet, 
Womanhood and childhood meet" 
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It is such a place as one loves to see children in ; 
where religion is combined with everything that 
pleases the eye and recreates the mind; the beautiful 
chapel : the garden with its magnificent orange trees, 
the open cloisters with their fanciful decorations and 
scenic recesses, where a holy figure, or a picture takes 
you by surprise, and meets you at every turn; the 
light airy rooms, where flowers, birds, and ingenious 
toys, testify that innocent enjoyments are smiled 
upon." * * * 

" It was on the twenty-fifth of March, the festival 
of St. Benedict, that Francesca herself entered this 
convent, not as the foundress, but an humble sup- 
pliant for permission. At the foot of the stairs, 
having taken off" her customary black gown, her 
veil, her shoes, and placed a cord around her neck, 
she knelt down, kissed the ground, and shedding an 
abundance of tears, made her general confession 
aloud in the presence of all the Oblate Sisters. She 
described herself as a miserable sinner, a grievous 
offender against God, and asked permission to dwell 
among them as the meanest of their servants. They 
hastened to raise and embrace her ; and clothing her 
with their picturesque habit, they led the way to the 
chapel, where they all returned thanks to God. 
While she remained there in prayer, the superioress 
assembled the sisters and told them that their true 
mother had come, and that it would be absurd for 
her to remain. But Francesca strenuously refused 
to be made the head ; and only yielded on the comr 
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expression in her uplifted face. They heard her 
murmur several times with an indescribable empha- 
sis the word, ' Quando^ QuandoV (When, When?) 
When all was over, she remained immovable ; it 
seemed as if her soul had risen on the wings of 
prayer and followed Vanozza's spirit into the realms 
of bliss. At last her confessor ordered her to rise 
and go and attend on the sick. She instantly com- 
plied and walked away to the hospital which she 
had founded, apparently unconscious of everything 
around her, and only roused from her trance by the 
habit of obedience, which, in or out of ecstasy, never 
forsook her." 

Francesca Romano, whose family name was Pon- 
ziano, died in 1440 ; and we are told that the crowd 
around her home " augmented to such a degree, that 
her friends became alarmed and had her body re- 
moved at once from the palace to the church." 
" Many of them carried away particles from her 
clothes, and employed them for the cure of several 
persons who had been considered beyond recovery. 
Her beloved name was heard in every street, in 
every piazza, in every comer of the Eternal City." 
The name of the church in which this favorite saint 
was buried was changed to Santa Francesca Roma- 
no, in honor of tliis celebrated foundress of the 
Order of Oblate. 



XVII. 

ANTISSIMO ])©AMBINO, — ^^^A 

^ARAVITA.— ^IS[A j^CALA 

j^ANTA. 



" And healing amulets are bought, 

Even where our Saviour's body lay; 
And holy miracles are wrought 
Beneath St. Peter's cross-crowned sway." 




you know," said a Roman friend to 
,me, one day, " that though you have 
•been here for months, you have failed, 
so far, to see two of the most remarka- 
> objects of- which our city can boast? 
No one should think of leaving Rome without 
seeing the Scdla Santa^ (holy staircase,) and il 
Santissimo Bamlrino^ which, I assure you, performs 
more miraculous cures, and receives more heavy 
fees than any physician in the city. Whatever you 
miss, don't, on any account, fail to see that." 

Thus urged, we made our weary way — for we 
were very tired of sight- seeing — to San Maria (T 
Ara Codi^ one of the oldest and, in some respects, 
most remarkable of Rome's three hundred churches. 
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Arrived there we were somewhat dismayed to find 
after our long walk, that there were one hundred 
and twenty-four steps to be mounted before we 
could gain the. front entrance. We were, however, 
soon relieved by the assurance that the back en- 
trance was not so formidable, and that we could go 
that way if we were not ambitious of treading on 
Grecian marble steps, brought from the ancient 
temple of Romulus. Though we had been long 
enough in the "Eternal City" to be fully awakened 
to the importance of her old stones, we resolutely 
turned our backs on this privilege, and gladly 
mounted up the more ordinary flight. It was a sort 
of consolation to be informed on the way up, that 
the antiquity of the building was not confined to the 
steps we had slighted, but that the church itself was 
very ancient, having been built in the sixth century, 
on the foundation of a celebrated temple of Jupiter 
Feretrius, in which the spolia opivia were deposited. 

After entering the church we had to wait for 
some time before we could see the holy treasure 
which gives the building its celebrity ; for mass was 
going on, and until its conclusion we could not hope 
to get a priest to conduct us to the place set apart 
for the accommodation of il Santisstmo Bambino 
(the most Holy Child.) The name of the church, 
which translated, is St. Mary of the Altar of Heav- 
en, had naturally led us to suppose that we would 
have nothing to do but to walk up to the high altar 
and there behold the miraculous JSamhino exposed 
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also the pcene of the celebrated ecstasy of that most 
popular Roman saint, Francesea Roiriano. 

At length we were fortunate enough to gain the 
attention of a priest, who, on our making known our 
wishes, graciously led us to the room adjoining the 
sacristy, where, after lighting several candles and 
placing them on a table, he, and an acolyth (both in 
clerical robes) commenced a series of genuflexions 
and muttered prayers, looking intently all the time 
at or behind the table, where as yet nothing but the 
candles were apparent to view. My Roman friend 
instantly dropped on her Icnees, crossed herself, and 
commenced bowinir in the same direction. The 
rest of U&, being hardened heretics, stood erect 
anxiously watching what was to come. I fixed my 
eyes on the ceiling, wondering if the holy Bambino 
would be let down from thence, on wings, and if so, 
at what point it would be opened for its descent. 
Presently the priest arose from his knees, and walk- 
ing to a pair of folding doors behind the table, he 
unlocked them, and disclosed to our view two 
tawdry figures of the Virgin Mary and St. Joseph, 
standing on a sort of shelf, one in red, the other in 
blue robes, and both devoutly bending over a wood- 
en box or coflfer, also locked. Putting on a pair of 
gloves, the priest reverently lifted down this box, 
and opening it, with another bow, disclosed to our 
view — as ugly a wooden doll as could be found in 
a day's journey. 

"Is that your Santissimo Bamhino?^^ I whis- 
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pered to my EomaTi friend, who was regarding it 
with deep and unfeigned reverence. " Wliy didn't 
they make it prettier while they were about it? " 

" Oh I Signora, don't you know it was made out 
of a tree that grew on the Mount of Olives, by a 
Franciscan pilgrim, and while he was sleeping over 
his work, St. Luke came and painted its cheeks ? " 

" You don't sav so ! I never even so much as 
heard that St. Luke was a painter. I know that 
he is spoken of in the New Testament as the ' be- 
loved physician.' " 

" Oh, yes, he was a fine painter also. We have 
another picture of his in our city which you ought 
to see." 

"It must greatly excel this daub if I am to be- 
lieve that an inspired apostle had anything to do 
with it," I said to myself; for I knew it would be 
both vain and impolitic to try to shake her faith on 
this point. 

Though beauty and grace were certainly wanting, 
there was no denying the splendor of the little 
image, for it was clothed in satin and lace, and 'liter- 
ally blazing in jewels, the costly oflerings of persons 
whom it had miraculously cured. In cases of ex- 
treme illness, when the doctors begin to despair, it 
is the custom of the Romans to call in the Santissi- 
mo BamMno as the infallible physician ; and when 
he is seen approaching, with his carriage and reti- 
nue, the hopes of the patient and his family begin 
immediately to revive. 
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But whoever wishes to see the Bambino in his 
greatest glory, must visit this church at the festival 
of the Epiphany, when the Chapel of the Presepio * 
— closed all the rest of the year — is opened, and the 
Santissimo Bmribino is shown lying in a manger. 
It is then that the altar is converted into a kind of 
stage, where, by means of pasteboard and wood, the 
Nativity is represented as large as life; and the 
Virgin, decked in her finest robe, is privileged to 
. hold in her lap this most holy Bamhino^ while be- 
hind her are seen the shepherds, the wise men, the 
oxen and the ass, and the distant hills of Judea. It 
is then that the princely cardinals, in their gor- 
geous robes, kneel beforeit, and present gifts even 
more costly than "gold, frankincense, and myrrh." 
And it is then that from all parts of the Campagna, 
deluded mothers bring hither their ailing little 
ones, and hold them eagerly above the crowd, that 
they may be cured by a sight of the wonderful Bamr 
lino J as it is receiving the public adoration of tliou- 
sands. 

While this is going on on one side of the church, 
quite a dramatic exhibition is taking place on a 
stage on the other. Pretty little girls, gotten up 
angelically for the occasion, are reciting speeches, 
dialogues, or verses, in honor of the Precepio, clasp- 
ing their little hands and rolling up their bright 
eyes to the great edification of the peasant women, 
who gaze with intense admiration at both sides of 
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the picture, as t"hey draw near with their offerings 
to the wonderful Bamiino, 

We left this church, wondering how much longer 
. in the nineteenth century such superstition will be 
tolerated. It was in this very church, (the site of 
Jupiter's most celebrated temple), that the historian 
Gibbon, sitting musing over the past, one October 
evening, was inspired to begin his " Decline and 
Fall of the Koman Empire." It flashed across my 
mind, as this fact was mentioned to me, that the 
time may come when some future historian, visiting 
the deserted shrine of the once potent Bambino^ 
may be inspired to write a history of the decline and 
fall of Popery. 

In a building near the Lateran palace, attached 
to a convent of Passionist monks, is preserved the 
Scala Santa^ or holy staircase. It consists of 
twenty-eight broad marble steps, which tradition ab- 
surdly declares are the identical stairs once belong- 
ing to Pilate's house, by which our Lord descended 
when he left the judgment seat. None are permit- 
ted to ascend them but on their knees, and an in- 
dulgence of two hundred and fifty ypars is granted 
to all who accomplish this feat. At one time it was 
feared that the marble itself would be worn out bv 
the numerous pilgrims, who availed themselves of 
the oflers of indulgence, and to prevent this. Pope 
Clement XII. ordered the steps to be covered with 
planks of wood, which, since his day, have been re- 
newed several times. 
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Three hundred years have passed away since the 
heroic monk, Luther, boldly raised his voice against 
this "superstitious folly;" and yet to-day you may 
see men and women — people of rank And beggars, 
old persons and little children — still toiling up these 
same stairs on their knees, often quite exhausted be- 
fore they reach the top. One feels almost irresisti- 
bly impelled to say to these deluded penitents: 
" Throw not away your strength of body for naught. 
This toil of your body will not spare you one pang 
in the eternal world;" "the just shall live by 
faith." 

A little chapel at the top contains a large num- 
ber of relics, and an inscription states that " there 
is no place more holy in the world." On each side 
of the staircase is a lateral one by which pilgrims 
can descend ; and as they have not the same 
sanctity, they may also be ascended in the ordinary 
way by unbelieving heretics, who may desire to see 
the relics at the top ; the most wonderful of which 
are the reed with which our Lord was smitten, part 
of his purple robe, and his picture taken when he 
was twelve years old, representing the Savioue at 
that tender age to he five feet eight inches in height; 
said to be by — St. Luke. 

The noble portico, which covei*s the Scala Santa, 
was constructed by Sixtus V., and is situated near 
the Lateran palace, and the magnificent church, or 
basilica, of St. John Lateran, which, in age and 
rank, takes precedence of St. Peter's — that un- 
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equalled temple of more modem times, planned by 
the gigantic genius of Michael Angelo, in the 16th 
century. The church of St. John Lateran was com- 
menced by the Emperor Constantino in the 4:th cen- 
tury. For a thousand years after, the Lateran 
palace adjoining was the residence of the popes. 
Though it has long since ceased to be the pontifical 
residence, yet, in accordance with papal- etiquette, 
each new Pope must pass some little time here 
before he takes up his permanent abode in the Yat- 
ican. Over the church, which though somewhat 
heavy, is sumptuous in its way, we still read the 
following proud inscription : " The most holy 
Lateran church, the mother and head of all the 
churches in the world." 

The great ornament of its nave is the beautiful 
Corsini Chapel, whose magnificence is unsurpassed 
by any chapel in Eome. Its precious marbles, ex- 
quisite bas-reliefs, gems, and elaborate yet tasteful 
gilding, have excited the admiration of thousands of 
visitors. It is built in the shape of a Greek Cross, 
and was erected by Clement XII. in honor of his 
ancestor, St. Andrea Corsini. 

The porphyry sarcophagus in which Clement XII. 
lies, was taken from the ancient Pantheon. The 
heads of St. Peter and St. Paul, said to have been 
found among the ruins of the old basilica, were in- 
terred under the high altar of this church, and we 
were shown a Gothic tabernacle, constructed for 
that purpose by Urban V. The Gothic cloisters are 
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beautiful, and contain some interesting monuments 
and curious relics. We had been shown in the 
church the table on which, they told us, the Last 
Supper had been eaten ; here a young priest grave- 
ly pointed out the mouth of the well of the woman 
of Samaria; a column which is said to have been 
split when the vail of the temple was rent in twain; 
the porphyry slab on which the soldiers cast lots; 
and last, (but not least in their estimation) a mirac- 
ulous altar in which, when a priest doubted the real 
presence, the wafer fell from his hand through the 
slab, and left a hole. 

We looked closely at the intellectual looking 
young priest as he talked, to see if he really ex- 
pected us to believe all this, and he looked as if 
he did^ and, more astonishing still, as if he really 
believed it himself. 

The Baptistery is a fine octagonal edifice, and 
has some very superb columns and showy frescoes ; 
but the gem of the building is the large font ol 
green basalt, in which Constantino received the rite 
of baptism. It was in this font that Rienzi, the 
last of the tribunes, bathed on August 1, 1347, the 
nisrht before he summoned Clement YI., and the 
electors of Germany, to appear before him. Many 
persons believed that his downfall "was a divine 
judgment. for this profanation. 

Under the shadow of this mighty building, the 
Scala Santa has flourished for hundreds of years in 
the past; and may continue to flourish for hun- 
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dreds of years still to come ; though apparently the 
signs of the times indicate a change. 

In connection with Scala Santa and Santissimo 
Bambino^ may be appropriately given an account of 
the Caramta, This is the name of a small but pop- 
ular church, used for the peculiar religious exercises 
of the Jesuits, especially for their terrible Lenten 
" flagellation " services, which are one of the most 
extraordinary sights in Rome. 

" The ceremony of pious whippings, one of the 
penances of the convents," says Lord Broughton, 
" still takes place at the time of vespers in the ora- 
tory of the Padre Caravlta^ and in another church 
in Eome. It is preceded by a short exhortation, 
during which a bell rings, and whips, that is, strings 
of knotted whip-cord, are distributed quietly 
amongst such of the audience as are on their knees 
in the nave. On a second bell, the candles are ex- 
tinguished — a loud voice issues from the altar, 
which pours forth an exhortation, to think of sins 
unconfessed, or unrepented or unforgiven crimes. 
This continues a suflicient time to allow the kneel- 
ers to strip ofi* their upper garments ; the tone of the 
preacher is raised more loudly at each word, and he 
vehemently exhorts his hearers to recollect that 
Christ and the martyrs suffered much more than 
whipping. ^ Show then your penitence ; show your 
sense of Christ's sacrifice— show it with the whip!' 
The flagellation begins. The darkness, the tumul- 
tuous sound of blows in every direction— 'Blessed 

19 
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Virgin Mary, pray for us!' bursting out at inter-, 
vals — the persuasion that you are surrounded by 
atrocious culprits and maniacs, who know of an ab- 
solution for every crime, so far from exciting a smile, 
fixes you to the spot in a trance of restless horror, 
prolonged beyond bearing. The scourging con- 
tinues ten or fifteen minutes. The whole congrega- 
tion, groaning, crying, and worked up into a kind of 
ecstatic fury, apply the scourge to their uncovered 
shoulders without mercy." 




\ 



XVIII. 

Mhe ^apal Church in ^EIome. 



" Here gainful merchandise is made of Christ, 
Throughout the livelong day." — Dante. 




MEKICANS who have seen Popery 
only in their own land, subdued and 
modified as it is here, to suit republican 
tastes and Protestant principles, are by 
P-'no means familiar with its peculiar features. 
We can never forget how much surprised 
we were to see over the doors of many of the 
Churches in Kome the following: inscription in 
Latin: "Perpetual Plenary Indulgence Daily for 
the living and the dead." We went, one day, to 
visit the Church built over the ancient Mamertine 
prison, where, tradition says, St. Paul was confined, 
and the first thing that caught our eye, was a long 
Italian inscription to the following effect : " From a 
prison this building was consecrated to a Church in 
honor of the holy Apostles, St. Peter and St. Paul,, 
by Pope Sylvester, at the prayer of the Emperor 
Constantine the Great ; and he gave it the name of 
San Pietro in Carcere; and granted every day to 
each one who visited it, one thousand and two hun- 
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dred years of Indulgences doubled on Sundays and 
festivals; and, moreover, every day the remission of 
a third part of their sins. Gregory XII i. here 
granted plenary indulgence on the first day of Au- 
gust, from the first vespers till sunset. Finally 
Pius VI., in 1776, granted here, every day, the per- 
petual plenary indulgence for the living and the 
dead." 

After reading this extraordinary inscription, we 
were led, in a somewhat mystified state of mind, 
down into a hideous vault, composed of huge blocks 
of tufa without cement, which the guide assured us 
was the veritable prison of St. Peter and St. Paul. 
Now we knew that it was extremely doubtful 
whether St. Peter was ever in Rome,' or imprisoned 
within its walls, but we knew that St. Paul had 
been — and that most probably this ancient state 
prison was the very place ; and therefore we applied 
all his remarks to St. Paul, though, in accordance 
with Popish theology, the guide seemed to think 
him very secondary to St. Peter. 

" Here," said he, kissing a mark in the wall, " is 
the indenture made by the Apostle's head when the 
jailors violently thrust him into prison. There is 
the pillar to which he was bound — and yonder is 
the spot where the jailor stood when converted by 
San Pietro, and beside it you see the little fountain 
which miraculously sprang up to furnish the water 
for his baptism." 

We looked dubiously at the last, which, in the 
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dim light, looked very much like a bucket adjusted 
in a hollow scooped out of the rocky floor ; but we 
did not deem it wise to communicate our doubts to 
our guide. 

We had reason to believe, as I have said before, 
that this was the prison of the great Apostle 'to the 
Gentiles, in which he was, to use his own words, 
" for the hope of Israel bound with a chain ; " and 
we had no doubt at all that it was the identical spot 
where the minister of Tiberius was executed; Ju- 
gurtha starved to death; and the accomplices of 
Catiline strangled by order of Cicero. This cele- 
brated state prison is one of the few existing works 
of the kingly period, and it is built, like the Cloaco 
Maxima, in the most massive style of Etruscan arch- 
itecture. Livy tells us it was begun by Ancus 
Martius, and enlarged by Servius Tullius, from 
whom it took the name of TuUian. It is certainly 
one of the most appalling prisons ever beheld. 
Some remains are shown of the Scala Gemonice, (so 
called from the groans of the prisoners) by which 
the bodies were dragged forth to be thrown into the 
Tiber. It was by this staircase Cicero came forth 
to announce the execution of the Catiline conspira- 
tors; which he did by the single word, " VixeruntP^ 
What scenes of crime these dungeons have wit- 
nessed! Yet were they not hallowed by the pres- 
ence of the great Apostle to the Gentiles? Hear 
his last farewell to the Christian Church, written, it 
is believed, from this gloomy spot: "God hath not 

19* 
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given us a spirit of fear * * Be not tliou, there- 
fore, ashamed of the testimony of the Lord, nor of 
me, his prisoner; but be thou partaker of the afflic- 
tion of the Gospel according to the power of God, 
I suflFer trouble as an evil doer, even unto bonds ; 
but the word of God is not bound. I charge thee 
bj God, and by the Lord Jesus Christ, who shall 
judge the quick and the dead, preach the word 
* * endure afflictions. * * For I am now ready 
to be offered, and the time of my departure is at 
hand. I have fought a good fight, I have finished 
my course. I have kept the faith. Henceforth 
there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness, 
which the Lord, the righteous Judge, shall give to 
me at that day ; and not to me only, but unto all 
them that love His appearing." 

After obtaining twelve hundred years indulgence 
in the Church over this prison ; or, if he happens to 
visit it on a Festival day, two thousand four hundred 
years, and the remission of a third part of his sins, 
the penitent may take a short walk of five minutes 
to the Coliseum and by kissing the large Cross, 
erected in the centre of its ancient walls, he may in 
a moment procure for himself two hundred days 
more of indulgence. If not satisfied with this, he 
can, by hurrying to several of the privileged 
Churches in time for the morning mass, secure for 
himself, in one day, some hundred years more of in- 
dulgence; and if* disposed to pay a small sum for an 
extra mass, he may, at the same time, liberate the 
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the chnrcli which bears her name (near S. Maria 
Maggiori)^ also dates back to A. D. 141. It was a 
place of security to which the early Christians re- 
tired during the persecution. These sisters are be- 
lieved to have been the daughters of Pudens ; and 
it is thought that St. Paul lodged with them from 
the first year of Claudius to the ninth, and in A. D. 
62, when he returned a second time to Home. 
Pudens is mentioned in Acts xviii. 2. 

Another peculiarity, which is brought prominently 
forward in Rome, is kept rather in the background 
here. We allude to such inscriptions as the fol- 
lowing, over the altars : " Each mass celebrated at 
this altar, liberates a soul from Purgatory." The 
price of a mass is from three to four pauLi (from 
thirty to forty of our cents), and many priests have 
no other means of support. It is no uncommon 
thing for dying men to take large sums from their 
families and bequeath them to the church for this 
purpose. Some of the people have become very 
much discontented with this custom ; and we have 
heard threats, not loud but deep, uttered against 
the cardinals, and higher order of priests, for per- 
mitting this extortion. We were told once by an 
intelligent Irish priest that the Pope was feeling 
very uneasy ; and that when asked what he should 
do in case of a rebellion, he placed his hand on his 
forehead and replied : " If they touch me above 
this, I will resent it; if they touch me below, I will 
cast myself into the hands of the Crucified." By 
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generally, the one whose name is given to the 
church. If it is St. Peter's you have entered, you 
find that the lights, which at the main entrance 
(some five hundred feet distant) appear as so many 
twinkling stars, are the hundred and twelve lamps 
which bum over the supposed tomb of St. Peter. 
When you approach the haldacchino — as they call 
the grand canopy beneath which he lies — and glance 
downward, you behold, below the lights, at the bot- 
tom of a flight of steps leading into the shrine, 
Canova's exquisite figure of the kneeling Pope, 
praying before the tomb of the Apostle. Looking 
upward, you see pamted in the magnificent dome, 
apostles, saints, the Saviour, and the Madonna, all 
looking upwards to the Almighty, whose figure 
crowns the whole, lour hundred feet above you. 

If it is the magnificent Church of Santa Maria 
Maggiore (the noblest ever built to the Virgin) you 
have entered, you will find the scene almost as 
striking ; and if the time happens to be Christmas 
Eve, you will have the privilege of seeing the Santa 
Culla^ or cradle of our Lord, carried into the church 
in a solemn procession, while all beneath its daz- 
zling roof of Peruvian gold, give it lowly homage, 
and humbly join in the chant of the heavenly host, 
on the plains of Bethlehem eighteen hundred years 
ago, when they sang to the lowly shepherds: "Unto 
you is born this day a Saviour, which is Christ the 
Lord." 

San Lorenzo Fuori le Mura^ or San Lorenzo 
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without the walls — so called because there are sev- 
eral more churches of San Lorenzo within the 
walls — is peculiar, in being considered a perfect 
picture, externally, of the ancient basilica. By this 
name is designated the first churches of the early 
Christians, " which were undoubtedly those build- 
ings used during the latter period of the empire as 
the seats of the public tribunals, or courts of justice, 
under the name of Ba^ilicce. The Christians 
adopted this style of edifice for their places of wor- 
ship, because it was the largest type of building 
then known." 

This Church of San Lorenzo is situated about a 
mile beyond the Porta San Lorenzo, on the road to 
Tivoli, and was built in the sixth century. Adrian 
I., in the eighth century, reversed the plan of the 
building by adding a new nave in the place of the 
old tribune, and bringing the entrance immediately 
opposite. " Viewing it from a little distance," says 
an eminent writer, "the whole pile, in its gray, 
reverend dignity — the row of stones indicating the 
atrium^ with an ancient cross in the centre — the 
portico overshadowing faded frescoes — the shelving 
roof — the body wall bulging out and lapping over, 
like aii Egyptian temple — the detached Lombard 
steeple — with the magic of sun and shade, and the 
background of the Campagna, bounded by the blue 
mountains of Tivoli, together with the stillness, the 
repose, interrupted only by the chirp of the grass- 
hopper and the distant intermitted song of the Conr 
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The Church of San Pietro in Montorio is be- 
lieved by tlie Romanists to be built upon the spot 
of St. Peter's crucifixion, on the site of an oratory 
founded by Constantino. St. Peter, " when he was 
come to the place of execution, requested of the 
officers that he might be crucified with his head 
downward," alleging that he was not worthy to 
BuflFer in the same manner his Divine Master had 
died before him ; which request, tradition says, was 
granted. 

We are reminded of a little church on the Appian 
Way, also connected, by tradition, with the mar- 
tyrdom of this Apostle. It is called '^ Domine Quo 
Vadis^^^ and this is said to be its history : " After 
the burning of Rome, Nero blamed the Christians 
for the disaster, and began a terrible persecution of 
these unoffending people. The Christians besought 
Peter not to expose his life. As he fled along the 
Appian Way, about two miles from the gates, he 
was met by a vision of the Saviour, traveling 
toward Rome. ' Domine^ quo vadis f ' (Lord, 
whither goest thou?) he exclaimed in amazement. 
' I go to Rome to be crucified a second time,' said 
the Saviour, looking upon him with a mild sad- 
ness, and vanished. Peter, taking this as a sign 
that he was to submit himself to martyrdom, turned 
back to the city." In the church is a copy of the 
footprint said to have been left here by our Saviour. 

In the Church of Santa Maria Sopra Minerva is 
a famous statue of Christ, by Michael Angelo, in 
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which, it is said, he aimed to represent Him as 
He appeared to St. Peter on this occasion. This 
church, which was built in 1370, upon the ruins of 
a temple of Minerva, is the only Gothic church of 
any importance in Rome. Its chapels are a treas- 
ure of relics of art. On the 25th of March, the 
Festival of the Annunciation, the famous "Proces- 
sion of the White Mule" comes to this church, when 
the host is borne by the grand almoner riding on 
the Papal mule, followed by the Pope in his glass 
coach, and a long train of cardinals and other dig- 
nitaries, the people showering down flowers upon 
them as they pass. The Pope, after the services of 
the day, bestows their dowry on the young girls 
portioned by the Society of the Annunziata. There 
is an interesting picture in this church, said to be 
by that saintly monk, Fra Angelico da Fiesole^ 
whose " heads of young angels have never been ex- 
celled, not even by Raphael." There is some doubt 
about this picture being his ; but his best works at 
Rome can be seen in the Chapel of Nicholas V., in 
the Vatican, and his tomb is undoubtedly in this 
church ; it is inscribed thus : " It is no honor to me 
to be like another Apelles, but rather, O Christ, 
that I gave all my gains to thy poor.* One was a 
work for earth, the other for heaven," &c. (1440.) 
Such was the holiness of his life, that he was gen- 
erally called II Beato (the blessed). He prepared 
himself for painting by fasting and prayer, and con- 
fined himself to sacred subjects. He might have 
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been rich, but he would not — " dignity and authority 
were within his reach, but he disregarded them, 
affirming that be sought no other advancement 
than to escape hell and draw nigh to Paradise." 
"Xever was he seen in anger with the brethren, 
which," says his biographer, " appears to me a thing 
most marvellous and all but incredible." 

The Church of San Gregorio, on the Coelian 
Hill, approached by a cloistered court filled with 
monuments, is remarkable as the place from which 
St. Augustine started on his mission to England, 
and also for Guide's fresco of the Almighty with 
a choir of angels. The statue of Santa Silvia 
(mother of Gregory) is one of the best of the kind 
in Kome. 

St. Maria del Popolo (St. Mary of the People) 
was built by means of a collection amongst the 
common people, over the spot where Nero was 
buried. From his tomb, tradition tells us, there 
grew an immense walnut tree, which became the 
resort of innumerable crows, and proved a pest to 
the neighborhood ; and in addition, it was haunted 
by phantoms. Paschal II. dreamed that these crows 
were demons, and that theYirgin Mary commanded 
him to cut down the tree and build a church in its 
place. When the people heard this account from 
his own lips, they gladly lent their assistance. The 
ashes of Nero were discovered, and scattered to the 
wind before the church was built — and the people 
were no more disturbed by crows, demons, or phan- 
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in 1824, Nothing can exceed the richness of 
ew transept and high altar. The church ia 
!<1 by the south end of the transept. Here we 
own upon tlie nave (three hundred feet long) 
ts four ranges of magnificent granite columns, 
unted bj a mosaic seriee of portraits of the 
each five feet in diameter. The grand trium- 
ch which separates the transept from the nave, 
ic of the old basilica, as ia also the splendid 
candlestick, covered with sculpture in high 
The ancient mosaics are very interesting — 
ireeenta Christ adored by the twenty-four 
id the four beasts of Revelation. The mosaics 
ibiine, also preserved from the fire, represent 
loL'R with St. Peter and St. Andrew on the 
d St. Paul arid St. Luke on the left; below 
>ther apostles and two angels. It being as- 
om that "Rome is the centre, and head of 
tian world, " it becomes necessary to draw 
fing ever^thinff ^ooA, and they have accord- 
ied in this Church the Holy Xmnocents! 
' got them there, out of the clutches of 
)d, tradition does not tell us — -only that 
are buried beneath the ancient pavement, 
r of the Uenedictine monastery, adjoining 
», forms a square surrounded by arcades 
■>j very beautiful coupled columns of 
pes, and is very interesting as an ex- 
e monastic arclutecture to the twelfth 
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Been against a wild, stormy sky. It is to this unique 
painting,- Mrs. Browning refers in the following lines: 
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beneath the piece 



Of Master Guido Reni, Christ on Cross, 
Second to naught observable in Rome." 

Here also sleeps the celebrated landscape painter, 
Niccolas Poussin, buried in 1660. On his tomb is a 
copy of one of his best known Arcadian landscapes. 
What a suitable epitaph! what a good plan it would 
be to have the graves of all artists thus distin- 
guished ! 

The Augustine Church of Geeil e Marixi^ (Jesus 
and ilary) near the northern foot of the Capitol, 
was begun by the Jesuits in 1576. and is considered 
one of the richest in Rome. It is remarkable for 
marbles of the rarest kinds. The Chapel of St. 
Ignatius Loyola is brilliantly adorned with lapis 
lazuli and verde antique. The globe in the group 
of the Trinity it is said to be the largest mass of lapis 
lazuli known. The altar piece of St. Ignatius is by 
Padre Pozzi, Behind this picture is the silver statue 
of St. Ignatius Loyola; and his body lies beneath the 
altar in an urn of bronze gilt, adorned with precious 
stones. They have a grand service in this church 
in honor of Loyola, on the 31st of July. 

The adjoining immense Convent of GesU e Maria 
is the headquarters of the Jesuits, and the residence 
of their general, the supreme chief of the Order. 
The rooms in which Ignatius Loyola, the founder 
of the Order of the Jesuits, lived and died, possess 
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"Of Orpheua now no more let poets tell. 
To bright Cecilia greater pow'r isgiv'n! 

Hia Dumtiers rais'd a shade from hell, 
Hera lift a soul to heaven." — Pope. 

? 

f, ET us go to the house of Santa Cecilia, 

b over in Trastevere," said a lioman 

.1 friend, as we started out one morning 

i to take a ride. Trastevere vpas as yet an 

mexplored quarter to me, and I gladly 

oinplied. As we rode along, after crossing 

Tiber, I was informed that the Rione 

irasievere was the largest, as well as the most 

peentiar, of the fourteen llioni, or quarters, into 

which the modern city of Rome is divided; and 

was about a mile and a half distant from the quarter 

in which we resided, near the Piazza di Spagna, 

" These people," said my friend, " are entirely dif- 
ferent from us in their appearance and customs. 
They consider themselves the direct descendants of 
the ancient Romans; and as a rule refuse to mix or 
intermarry with the people of the other quarters of 
the city, no matter how noble or rich they may be." 
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The Trastevere is separated only by high walla from 
the Borgo or Citt^ Leonino, with which it communi- 
cates by the fine gate of Santo Spirito. These walls 
were erected in the ninth century, to protect the lat- 
ter place from the attacks of Moorish pirates. In this 
quarter, (called the Borgo) the only one, besides 
Trastevere, on the left of the river, is included the 
Castle of San Angelo, Hospital of San Spirito, 
Vatican Palace and St. Peter's Church — making it, 
as the reader can readily see, by far the most inter- 
esting quarter of modern Rome. 

" Of course you know the history of Santa Cecilia," 
said my friend, as we approached the ancient church 
which bears her name, and is built on the site of her 
house. 

" I know but little," I replied. " I do not believe 
that any one, at this day, knows much that is au- 
thentic. She was a noble Roman lady of the third 
century, who embraced Christianity, and is generally 
believed to have invented the organ. She is there- 
fore claimed as the queen of Christian harmony; 
and her name is blended with all the triumphs of 
music since that day. Musical societies were placed 
under her protection, and her day celebrated by 
melodies composed in her honor. Painters too, 
from Raphael down, have delighted to picture her 
as all that was pure, lovely, gifted— everything, in 
fact, short of angelic." 

<'Is that all?" she asked, in a tone of disappoint 
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ment "Do not Protestants believe that she was a 
holy martyr who died for the faith?" 

"We have so heard," I said; "but we have no 
positive proof of the fact; though, for one, I am will- 
ing to believe it. I do not see how such a Christian 
as she, could have escaped martyrdom in the third 
century." 

" Come, Signora," she said, impatiently. " Let ns 
go in, and I will show you the very spot where this 
young virgin martyr laid down her life for Jesus." 

We entered the Church, or Basilica, which seemed 
both poor and plain when compared with the mag- 
nificent ones on the other side of the Tiber. The 
foundations date from its consecration soon after the 
death of Cecilia, A. D. 280, but it was rebuilt in 
821 ; and very much injured by alterations in 1725. 
The exterior retains its ancient campanile and its 
atrium of marble pillars, evidently collected from 
pagan edifices, and surmounted by a frieze of mosaic, 
in which medallion heads of Cecilia, Yaleriail, and 
others are introduced. In the court-yard of the ad- 
joining convent (which now belongs to the Benedic- 
tine nuns) there is a fine specimen of the Roman 
vase, called Ganiharus^ said to have belonged to 
Cecilia's house; on the site of which this Church and 
convent were built. There are also several fine 
tombs, one of them of a Bishop of London who died 
in 1398. 

As we advanced to the spot which tradition points 
out as the site of the ancient bath room in wliich she 
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was martyred, my attention was instantly arrested 
by an exquisite recumbent statue, under the high 
altar. 

"Santa Cecilia in her grave clothes!" said my 
friend, as she noted my look of admiration. "It 
was sculptured by Stefano Maderno, in the year 
1599, in the precise attitude in which the body was 
found after being buried for so many centuries in 
the catacomb where neither light nor air could pene- 
trate." 

"But how was it discovered?^' 

"By removing the pavement before the altar, in 
October, 1599, two sarcophagi of white marble were 
discovered placed side by side beneath the altar. 
One of them contained Santa Cecilia; the other, 
the bodies of Yalerian, Tiburtius, ' and Maximus, 
who were martyred a short time prior to' Santa 
Cecilia. Yalerian was the husband whom her 
heathen parents forced her to marry; but having 
vowed to be a virgin, she steadfastly refused to be 
his wife except in name. She was the means of 
converting these three noblemen to Christianity. 
They refused to sacrifice to idols and were beheaded, 
under Alexander Severus. Cecilia w^as soon after- 
ward condemned by Almachius, prefect of Eome, 
who was covetous of the great wealth she had in- 
herited by the deaths of her husband and his brother. 
She was first shut up in the svdatorium^ that she 
might be suffocated by the hot vapors; but when 
the bath was opened, she was found still living. 

21 
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Almachius, who dreaded the consequences of bring- 
ing so noble and lovely a victim to public execution, 
sent a lictor to behead her in her own palace, but 
he executed his office so ill that she still lived after 
the third blow of the weapon; and he dared not 
strike her again, according to the Roman law, which 
forbade more than three strokes. 

"The Christians found her bathed in blood in her 

bath room; and during the three days that she 

lingered, she preached with such force and eloquence 

that scores of pagans were convinced and converted 

to Christianity. She tenderly committed the poor, 

whom slie had supported, to her friend Urban ; at 

the same time bequeathing to him the palace in 

which she lived, to be converted into a temple for 

the Savioub, in whose merits alone she trusted for 

salvation. Thanking God that he considered her *8 

humble woman, worthy to share with heroes the 

crown of martyrdom,' she departed in peace, 

JV^ovember 22d, A. D. 2S0. The following night, 

her body was carried to the cemetery of San Cal- 

iistus, on the Via Appia, where her husband, 

brother, and friend, had been laid to rest before 
her.'' 

"How, then, came her body here?" we inquired. 

"As the centuries rolled on, the Church became 

anxious to find her sepulchre, but all traces 

of it were lost.* One morning (about 817) Pope 

i^aschal I., who had been very eager to find ber 

• Bald to be an account of this Id the archives of the Vatic^p. 
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grave, fell asleep during the early morning service 
and dreamed that a glorified vision of Santa Cecilia 
appeared to him, and revealed the spot where she 
lay ; and when he went there the next day they dis- 
covered her body and transported it to this Church. 
Imagine his joy, and the rejoicings of all Rome." 
. "And it was not disturbed again till 1599 and 
was th^n found perfect?" 

" Entirely so. You may imagine Sfondrato^a feel- 
ings when the second sarcophagus was opened, and 
she was discovered in the cypress coffin just as she had 
been placed by Urban, immediately after death: all 
Kome soon heard of his joyful discovery." 

I have lately read an account of this event by a 
biographer of Cecilia. He says: 

" The whole city rejoiced. The Pontiff, Clement 
"VIII., was confined to bed with gout, but heard the 
recital with extreme joy ^ and was grieved that he 
was unable to go immediately and pay his respects 
to the great martyr. * * How great," he continues, 
**must be the confidence of the Church in the inter- 
cession of the Saints! * * Behold Clement VIIL, 
the austere old man, who during two entire years, 
had refused the triumphant Henry of Navarre the 
absolution which he implored on his knees, — behold 
his great soul filled with joy on hearing that the 
remains of a Christian lady of the third century had 
been discovered!" 

"The bodv of Cecilia was found clothed in her 
antique robe, embroidered with gold, and stained 
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with her blood. She was lying upon her right side 
and seemed to be in a profound sleep. The neck 
still bore the marks of the wounds made by the 
lictor's sword, and the head was turned towards the 
bottom of the cypress coflBin. The whole attitude of 
the graceful and modest figure, so strangely preserved 
through the centuries, vividly recalled the martyr, 
breathing her last sigh upon the pavement of her 
Caldarium,^^ 

Stefano Mademo was employed to immortalize 
with his graceful chisel, Cecilia's attitude in her 
tomb, before it should be forever closed upon the 
world. 

"You see," she continued, "the great sculptor has 
even represented the position of the martyr's beauti- 
ful hands, which so touchingly expressed her faith. 
Three fingers of the right hand were extended to 
denote the three Persons of the Holy Trinity; and 
the forefinger of the left, held out to represent the 
Godhead. Thus did this sign prove, after so many 
centuries, the belief for which Cecilia had shed her 
blood." 

Whether Mademo really copied from the dead 
figure, or drew from his own imagination, he has, 
beyond doubt, given to the world a most expressive 
and beautiful statue. The Caldariurn^ which was 
the scene of this martyrdom, is preserved in one of 
the chapels of the church ; and the ancient pipes and 
furnaces still exist. The pavement is made of bits 
of broken marble and stone. Upon one worn block 
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. this famous paintini; which awakened in Corregio 
the consciousness ot his own talent, and made him 
exclaim, "And I too am a painter!" 

" How much more to be envied is our Santa Cecilia 
than her illustrious kinswoman, Cecilia Metella," 
said my Roman friend, as we rode homeward. 

And undoubtedly she is. Both daughters of the 
noble family of the Co^oilii^ their course through 
life was as different as light and darkness. The one 
chose this world for her portion ; the other, like Mary 
ot old (whom Jesus loved) that "better part which 
shall never be taken from her." The latter has 
gained lor h^rsell " an incorruptible crown, which 
fadeth not away;" the former has only the finest and 
most famous monument on the Appian Way. True, 
the strongest, the costliest, the most imposing of all 
the famous monuments, which once lined this cele- 
brated road, for more than eleven miles, on either 
side. Built so strong that it served lor a fortress in 
the thirteenth century; so costly, that though large 
masses of marble have been removed to erect the 
fountain of Trevi, it is scarcely missed; so imposing 
that its circular tower, seventy feet in diameter, 
appears to rise above everything else on the Via 
Appia; and yet what does it all mark? Merely a 
grave — the grave of a pagan woman. 

" And who was she, the lady of the dead 
TombM in a palace? Was she chaste and fair? 
What race of chiefs and heroes did she bear? 
What daughter of her beauties was her heir? 
How lived, how loved, how died she? Was she not— 
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So honored, and conspicuously there, 
Where meaner relics must not dare to rot — 
Placed to commemorate a more than conmion lot? 

Thus much alone we know; Metella died, 

The wealthiest Roman's wife. Behold his love or pride! ** 

"Coecilia; daughter of Quintus Metellus Creticns; 
wife of Crassus," reads the ancient inscription below 
the frieze. Over this is a bas-relief representing a 
trophy. On one side is a figure of Victory writing 
upon a shield, and underneath is a captive bound, 
in a sitting posture. The interior contains a plain 
circular chamber, lined with brick; but the marble 
sarcophagus, which should be there, is gone. And, 
despite of her proud mausoleum, which has stood the 
storms of nineteen centuries, this is all that the 
world knows of the history of Cecilia Metella. Tra- 
dition tells us not here of a noble fortune, distribu- 
ted, before death, to the poor and needy, as in the 
case of Santa Cecilia. No; we see only a glorifica- 
tion of self — poor, perishing self; and what avails it 
all} 

" How lov'd, how valu'd once, avails thee not, 

By whom belov'd, or by whom begot; 

A heap of dust alone remains of thee ; 

'Tis all thou art; and all the proud shall be." 



XX. 

j@"aN ^^NOFRIO — J^ASSO — ^P^ENRT 



" And Tafflo Is Ihoir glory and thdr aharoe. 

Hark to his atrains, and tbea survey hkcell, 

And see lii>w dearly earned Torquato's fame. • - 

Peace to Torquato's injured shade I 'twas lita 

In life and deaUi to be tlie marii where wrong 

Aimed with her poisou'd arrows, but to mis. 

Oh, victor, unsurpassed in modem song! 

Each year brings forth its millions; buthowlong 

The tide of generation shall roll on. 

And not the whole combined and countless Ibrong 

Compose a mind like thine ! "— Bihon. 

PHE flim was going down on a balm^ 

1 5 May evening as we climbed the Mil on 

f whicli stands the Church and Monas- 

L, tery of San Onofrio, above the Porta 

i San Spirito, built for the hermits of St. 

"erome, and interesting to the literary 

as the burial place of the illustrions 

lasso. Before entering the Church, which is 

situated on the Janiculum, and included in the 

Jtione Trafitevere, we spent some time in the lovely 

garden of the monastery, which commands one of 

tlie most beautiful views of Rome. 
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The rose-colored rays of the setting sun lighted 
np palaces, convents, churches, towers, and villas, 
on every side; while the immense dome of St. 
Peter's, piercing np into ether, towered over all; 
and in the distance the eye rested on an amphitheatre 
of mountains, whose peaks reflected the soft purple 
light so peculiar to Italy. The air was delicious. 
We all felt its charm, and acknowledged that trav- 
elers do not exaggerate, who ascribe to the Italian 
cUme 

" An ampler ether, a diviner air." 

We had come to visit the grave of genius. It was 
in this sweet, quiet spot the great poet, Torquato 
Tasso, chose to die.. '^ Take me to the monastery of 
San Onofrio," he implored, when in April, 1595, he 
found that his last sickness was seizing upon his en- 
feebled frame. He had been called to Kome to re- 
ceive from the hands of the Pope the laurel crown, 
which since the days of Petrarch had been conferred 
on no other poet ; but it was too late — as his own 
prophetic soul had foretold. " I shall not live to 
enjoy this honor," he had intimated to his friend 
Manso, when he bade him a reluctant and mourn- 
ful farewell. On his arrival at the city he was met 
without the walls by a splendid cavalcade and con- 
ducted in triumph to the palace of the Vatican. 
On the following day he was admitted to an audi- 
ence of the Pope. Clement VIII.,. after many 
praises of his genius, flatteringly said, " We have 
destined you the crown of laurel; believing that 
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from you it will receive as much honor as in time 
past it has conferred upon others." Unfortunately 
the season was stormy, and Cardinal Aldobrandini 
deferred the preparations for the ceremony, as it 
was determined that it should eclipse all former pa- 
geants of the kind, and be witnessed by the whole 
population of Kome. Before the day fixed upon for 
the ceremony arrived, death had claimed the poet 
for his own ; and he had gone, we trust, to receive, 
in a brighter world than this, " a crown of glory that 
fadeth not away." " I believe that the crown which 
I looked for upon the Capitol, is to be changed for a 
better crown in Heaven," he said to his attendants, 
the last day of his life. 

All Italy, in fact the whole world of letters, de. 
plored his untimely death ; and it was decided that 
every possible honor should be paid to his remains. 
Bobed in a Boman toga and crowned with laurel, 
the body was laid out in state, and visited by thou- 
sands during the day ; and at night, followed by a 
splendid torch-light procession, it was carried 
through all the principal streets of the city, and 
then, in accordance with his own request, brought 
back to be interred in San Onofrio. A small slab of 
marble at the entrance of the solemn and picturesque 
Church bears the simple inscription, Tobqvati, 
Tassi, Ossa ; and on the wall above his grave, is 
a mural tablet surmounted by his portrait. These 
simple stones more deeply impress the visitor than 
the finer monument lately erected to his memory by 
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the present Pope. The lyric poet, Alessandro 
Guidij and that learned and extraordinary man, the 
Cardinal Mezzofanti, are buried near him; and 
above him, on the walls of the church, are the three 
fine paintings of Domenichino, illustrating scenes in 
the lifip of St. Jeromer. 

In one of the rooms of the monastery, which be- 
longs to the Jeronomyte Order, there is a bust of 
Tasso in wood, to which is attached the wax mask 
taken from his face immediately after death ; but, 
as ladies are not admitted into this huilding, we 
went back to the garden to look at the spot, near a 
picturesque group of cypress trees, where stood the 
famous oak of Tasso. We wondered what thoughts 
passed through his mind in those hours he was wont 
to sit beneath its shade in quiet meditation. Did 
the singular events of his sorrowful life pass like a 
panorama before the heavy eyes so soon to close in 
death? Did he see himself, as so touchingly 
described by his biographer, "the finest genius of 
Italy, a prey to frequent sorrow and disease, wander- 
ing from court to court, from city to city, his splen- 
did fancy darkened by distress, his health destroyed 
by unjust imprisonment, and his noble heart de- 
voured at once by the agonies of hopeless love, and 
the restless ambition of literary glory ?" And now 
the end of all this was at hand. No earthly dis- 
tinctions could fret his sensitive spirit in the life he 
was about to enter — np enemy deprive him of his 
liberty, or rob him of his fame; nor in the bright 
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world to which Leonora had preceded him, would it 
be imputed as a crime that he — the poor poet — ^had 
dared to love a Princess of Este ! 

After his arrival at this spot he seems entirely to 
have forgiven his persecutors; and it is said "he 
spoke not willingly of terrestrial things, nor even of 
that fame after death of which through life he was 
most solicitous." 

Wto can read without emotion his pathetic note 
to Constantini, written immediately after his remo- 
val to the monastery ? " What will my dear friend 
say when he hears of the death ot his dear Tasso ? 
And in my opinion the tidings will not be tardy. 
The close of life I feel to be fast approaching ; no 
remedy can be found to relieve this new disease, 
which has joined to my others, so that as by a rapid 
torrent I am borne away, without anything to cling 
to, or to oppose its speed. It avails me not to speak 
of relentless fortune, nor to complain of the ingrat- 
itude of the world, which has gained the victory of 
conducting me indigent to the tomb, while I fondly 
hoped that J;he glory which (whatever it may think) 
this age will derive from my writings, would not en- 
tirely leave me without reward. I have caused my- 
self to be conducted to San Onofrio, not only be- 
cause the air of it is esteemed better than aiiv in 
Rome, but that I may begin at this exalted place, 
with the intercourse of these devout fathers, my 
conversation in Heaven." 

When informed that his last hour was at hand. 



His I.AB ^>^ g^^ 

Tasso blessed liis pl:^y^^ v.ea^C"> ^i ^^S^ "^^ agreeable ; 
and raising his eyes ^^ ^^ ]if^ ^^nted i/s Creator 
that after so tempestuous , I^^ j^^^ ^^^ brought 

him to a calm haven. ^^ ^ ^^9 nested to make his 
will and to dictate his epitaph, h^ gmfJed, and said 
that he had nothing to leave but his portrait to his 
friend Manso, and that a plain stone would be suf- 
ficient to cover him ; but he earnestly requested the 
Cardinal Aldobrandini to collect together all the 
copies of his work, especially those of his Gerusor 
lenvraa Liberata (Jerusalem Delivered) and consign 
them to the flames. Fortunately for the world, this 
was not in the power of the Cardinal to do, had he 
been so inclined. 

The oak under which the poet loved to sit was de- 
stroyed by a storm in 1842; but there still stands 
the building in which were heard the last words of 
the immortal Tasso : " Into thy hands, O Lord, I 
commend my spirit;" and the cell in which he 
died is yet the object of numerous pilgrimages; 
while in this sweet old garden is given, on every an- 
niversary of his death, a musical entertainment in 
his honor, by the Aocademia. His bust is brought 
out from the monastery, placed in a public position, 
and crowned with laurel. 

What wonderful changes have taken place in the 
history of Rome sin^'e that day! Scarcely had the 
great poet been laid in his grave when preparations 
were begun for a spectacle even more striking in its 
way than the funeral honors of Tasso; and one which 

22 
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this ai^e never has, and never can witness. We 
refer to the public absolution of Henry the Fourth 
of France, sumamed the Great; who having sol- 
emnly abjured Calvinism, two years prior to this, 
at St. Denis in Paris ; and thinking now of obtain- 
ing from the Pope his divorce from Queen Margaret, 
sent at this time two plenipotentiaries, Arnaud 
D'Ossat and Du Perron, to arrange with Clement 
VIII. the conditions of his reconciliation with the 
Church of Rome. The Pope decided that the cere- 
mony should be one of extraordinary splendor, and 
be witnessed by the whole population. When the 
conditions were finally settled, a spacious platform 
was erected in front of St. Peter's with a magnifi- 
cent throne raised in the midst, covered with rich 
hangings of silk and gold, glittering with precious 
stones, and facing the Church, whose doors were 
closed. 

On the 17th of September, 1595, Clement VIII. 
came forth in state from the Vatican palace, escort- 
ed by all his cardinals, archbishops, great oflBcers, 
penitentiaries, and masters of ceremony, and took 
his seat on this exalted throne. " Du Perron and 
D'Ossat (as proxies for Henry IV.)" says one who 
witnessed the ceremony, "approached the throne, 
with heads uncovered as suppliants, prostrated them- 
selves on all the steps of the platform, and humbly 
kissed the feet of the Pope ; then, without rising, 
in a loud and mournful voice, they abjured Calvin- 
ism in the name of their master. The Pope read 
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aloud the conditions to which Henry must submit 
to obtain his absolution; after which they swore 
upon the gospel, in the presence of the ambassadors 
and all the people, that their King would conform 
to all the wishes of the court of Rome. The Pope 
then made them a sign to lie flat on their stomachs, 
and arming himself with the rod of a burgher he 
gave them three blows in honor of the Holy Trinity. 
He then placed his foot upon their necksj and the 
clergy thundered forth the Miserere. At the end 
of each verse his Holiness struck the two represent- 
atives of the King of France with his rod, and that 
so vigorously that the poor ambassadors had blue 
and black marks on their shoulders for several 
weeks. This humiliating ceremony over, Du 
Perron and D'Ossat arose, and Clement VIII. per- 
formed the formula of the absolution in a loud 
voice: 'By the authority of Gon all powerful, by 
that of the blessed apostles St. Peter and St. Paul, 
and by my own, which is above all the powers of 
earthy I absolve Henry Bourbon, King of France.' 
" The gates of the Church were immediately 
opened, and the Pope turned toward the two am- 
bassadors, and ' extending his arms towards the 
Church, added: 'Now that I have opened the gates 
of the Church to your master, remember, he must 
avoid compelling me to shut them again.' A very 
necessary caution to him who had already denied 
Catholicism and Calvinism, and who had relapsed 
A second time I The cannon of the Castle of San 
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Ancrelo fired its salvos, the sound of trumpet joined 
the noise of the artillery, and told the world that 
the King of France, so brave on the battle field — 
had the cowardice to crouch in the dust at the feet 
of the Pope 1 " 

" How are the mighty fallen ! " What a con- 
trast do we behold to-day in Rome! On the Quiri- 
nal hill, in the ancient palace which has been for 
ages a favorite home of the Popes, is quietly en- 
econsed an excommunicated King, to whom the 
people render willing obedience; and whose troops 
protect His Holiness from insult, as he drives 
through the "Eternal City," for so many hundred 
years the most loyal of all the Papal possessions. 
In 1595 we see the Pope at the zenith of his power 
— his hand stretched forth one day to reward with 
a crown, the next, his foot planted in punishment 
on the neck of Kings. In 1873 we see a poor old 
pontiff sadly bemoaning his fallen greatness ; and, 
instead of laying the rod on Victor Emmanuel, his 
rebellious son, as his predecessor, Clement VIII., 
unhesitatingly did upon Henry the Fourth, looking 
tremblingly and vainly around for help from his 
friends in the few remaining loyal courts of Europe. 
Instead of bringing the rebel intruder upon his 
knees before St. Peter's to do penance for his sins, 
Pius IX, gravely questions his own future safety ; 
and discusses with the various representatives at his 
court where he — the 263rd Pope — shall make his 
future home. 



Destiny of the Papal Power. 
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Who knows but that the " Holy Father," when 
the storms, now "beginning, shall shake the Vatican 
to its very centre, may follow his faithful ones to 
our shores, rejoicing, it may be, in the belief that a 
superintending Providence first led a zealous son of 
the Church to discover the New World mainly for 
this purpose? 

But to all appearances even that would not now 
save the Papacy. With all his temporal power 
gone, with a large portion of the most gifted and 
influential of the Church protesting against his dog- 
ma of infallibility, it is not difficult to see that the 
revolution which has begun will probably increase 
in magnitude until the Papal power shall be num- 
bered among the things that were. 
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XXI. 

JI^OMAN "Villas. 



"This is a beantitiil life now, priT«cy, 
The sweetoeaa and the beneflt of essence; 
There a no man but here may find a paradise." 

HE beautiful villas which in all direc- 
tions Burround Rome, form one of ite 
chief attractions; while the liberality 
with which they are thrown open to the 
oyment of foreigners, is a pleasing char- 
eristic of Italian nobility, and is one of 
.ny things which make this city so 
delightful a place of residence to travelers. 

In the grounds of one of the principal villas, the 
Borghese, are iound interspersed, here and tliere, 
Latin inscriptions, intimating the wish of the noble 
owner, that all should unite in the enjoyment of 
these splendid gardens. One of them states thati 
"all these things are prepared for strangers, rather 
tlian for the master," Situated Just beyond the city. 
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occupying a portion of the Pincian hills, the villa 
Borghese — covering, with its gardens and pleasure 
grounds, a circuit of more than three miles in extent 
— is one of the most beautiful and best known villas 
of Eome. Its walks are opened every day to all who 
may choose to enter — prince or peasant — and here 
they may wander or ride, though groves of Ilex and 
laurel, or long avenues of cypress, interspersed with 
numerous statues, while at almost every turn, grace- 
ful little temples arrest the attention, and the eye ia 
refreshed by the sight of miniature lakes, or water 
flung high into the air by beautiful fountains. The 
CasinOj built by Cardinal Scipione Borghese, was 
once famed for its numerous treasures of antiquity; 
but during the French invasion, many of them were 
carried by Napoleon to adorn the Louvre at Paris. 
Of the works of art that still remain, one of the 
most striking is the marble group of Apollo and 
Daphne, by Bernini. It represents the moment 
when the flying Daphne is seized by the angry god, 
and is being gradually transformed into a laurel. 
She looks with amazement at her upraised hands, 
now terminated by twigs and leaves instead of fingers. 
Her feet are rooted in the ground, and the whole of 
the lower part of her body is passing away into bark 
and foliage, in a manner wonderful to look at, and 
impossible to describe. 

"Let us hasten up stairs to see the statue of the 
Princess Pauline," said a Roman lady of our party. 
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" Yon will find that, the most remarkable thing you 
have ever seen." 

"Why is it so remarkable?" we asked. "Yon 
forget that we have seen the Venus di Medici." 

"So have I; but I like this better; for it is a copy 
of a real living woman ; and she was one of the 
most lovely that ever lived." 

"It is certainly exquisitely beautiful," we replied, 
as we stood a few minutes later, by the side of the 
celebrated recumbent statue of Napoleon's beautiful 
sister, Pauline, the Princess Borghese ; " but that look 
ot conscious beauty spoils the effect; and it is just 
the opposite ot the unconscious loveliness which 
characterizes the Venus di Medici." 

" There is no doubt about her vanity. That is 
plainly seen by the fact that she chose to be taken 
as Venus Vincitrice." 

Canova, at her own request, has represented this 
princess, gracefully reclining (almost nude) on a 
couch, and holding in her hand the apple awarded 
by Paris, in the contest of beauty with the other 
goddesses. A lady present, troubled with some 
scruples of delicacy in regard to the scanty dress of 
the famous beauty, asked her " it the exposure was 
not very disagreeable." "Not at all," replied 
Pauline, with the greatest nonchalance, " the room 
is thoroughly warmed." 

This is deemed one of Canova's best works; and 
it is, without doubt, a remarkably beautiful statue 
of a remarkably beautiful woman; and yet, after a 
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few minutes of close observation, we found ourselves 
turning back, with a feeling of deeper interest, to 
gaze at the child-like, innocent face of the amazed 
Daphne, as she wonderingly surveys her singular 
transformation. We lingered long beside this re- 
markable group, and two others of much merit, viz: 
David with a sling; and the young -^neas, carry- 
ing his aged father on his back, to escape the 
burning city of Troy. Both of these were executed 
by Bernini between his fifteenth and eighteenth 
year; and are much better than many of his later 
works. 

It is to be lamented that this magnificent villa, 
combining as it does, so much beauty, with the means 
of securing coolness in warm weather by its ample 
halls, wide marble staircases, lofty ceilings, and 
marble floors, is unfortunately uninhabitable in 
summer, from malaria, that scourge of Rome, which, 
more than any one thing else, has caused the neglect 
and ruin of many of its finest buildings. 

The Villa Albani, forms one of the most bright, 
airy and graceful pictures in the vicinity of Rome. 
It is beautifully situated upon a gentle eminence, 
and commands an extensive view of the Campagna 
and the Sabine hills. The sculpture of this villa 
ranks next to that of the Capitol. The antique bas- 
relief of Antinous crowned with lotus, is really 
beautiful, and justly considered the gem of the col- 
lection. 

We were much gratified by a visit to a beautiful 
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villa, formerly belonging to the Cardinal prince 
Lodoviso, which — owing to a theft committed by 
foreigners — had been tor some years rather inaccessi- 
ble to strangers. It is without the city walls, occu- 
pying a portion of the ancient garden of Sallust. 
Here we found one of the finest private collections 
of sculpture in Bome; the gem of which is a cele- 
brated colossal statue of Juno, one of the noblest 
works of antiquity. On the ceiling of a small 
casino— which is half hidden among the trees of the 
superb grounds — is painted the celebrated fresco of 
Aurora, by Gtteroino. The goddess is seated in her 
car, drawn by fiery horses, while the shades of night 
fly at her approach, and the morning star, as a 
winged figure, bearing a torch, is following her 
course. The Hours -are represented as cherubs flutter- 
ing before her, and extinguishing the stars. In the 
other compartments are Day-break represented as a 
youth with a torch in one hand and flowers in the 
other; Evening is pei-sonified as a young female 
sleeping; and Night as an old woman. The still 
more celebrated Aurora of Guido JSeni^ which is 
painted on the ceiling of a casino in the garden of the 
Palazzo Bospigliosi, represents lovely female flgures 
surrounding the chariot of the Sun, gracefully ad- 
vancing hand in hand, to typify the Hours. They 
are decked in gay and flowing drapery, while before 
them is Aurora scattering flowers. Nothing can 
surpass the glory which Guido has spread around 
his God of Day, combining in this, his most brilliant 
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performance, the most beautiful figures with which 
the aDCient poets have arrayed the morning. "The 
Aurora of Guido," says Forsyth, " is more poetic than 
that of Guercino, and luminous, and soft, and har- 
raonious. Cupid, Aurora, Phoebus, form a climax of 
beauty, and the Hours seem aa light as the clouds 
on which they dance." 

Next to his Aurora, his world renowned portrait 
of Beatrice Oenci, has given to Guido a deathless 
fame. Every traveler who loves paintings goes to 
the old Palazzo Barberini to gaze upon this lovely 
face, said to have been sketched by Guido just before 
she mounted the scaffold — dressed in the shroud 
prepared by her own hands — to be executed for the 
alleged murder of her own father. Its saintly beauty 
is beyond description; and its popularity so great, 
that there is scarcely a city, even in young America, 
in which a copy of this matchless face cannot be 
found. 

"I can never believe that that angelic face be- 
longed to a murderess ^^^ I said to a friend, as I gazed 
in deep admiration at the sweet semblance of the 
innocent, spiritual face, which three hundred years 
ago, looked,' with girlish glee, out of the gloomy 
windows of the Cenci palace, before the cruelty of 
her father had crushed her spirits, and broken her 
heart. "Why, she could not have been more than 
sixteen years old; and to murder her own father, im- 
possible!" 

"You are right," remarked a Roman. "She was 
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undoubtedly the innocent victim of circumstantial 
evidence; and, I verily believe, as guiltless of mur- 
der as any one now present." 

"Yet the evidence must have appeared very 
strong, or no judge could have condemned to death 
that sweet, pleading, young face. Those tender, 
mournful eyes must have haunted him to his dying 
day. How I wish we could know the real truth of 
her sad historv!" 

"We believe, here in Rome, that she sacrificed 
herself to try to save her guilty but much loved 
brother and step-mother, who had connived at the 
murder of her father in order to defend Iwr from 
his brutality. Poor Beatrice! No martyr at the 
stake ever suffered more than she, from the terrible 
tortures used by her cruel judge to force from her a 
confession of guilt." 

"And perhaps no martyr at the stake was ever 
more innocent of murder." 

"We believe so. Her last words to her older 
brother (who had falsely accused her of the murder, 
and then denied it) were: 'Grieve not for me. We 
shall meet in Heaven. I forgive you.' It would 
almost seem as if the judge had some spite against 
her; but of course the exact truth cannot be known 
after the lapse of so much time. The judgment 
day alone will reveal this, with many another 
mystery." 

The Villa Madama is beautifully situated on one 
of the slopes of Mobile Mario^ which is ascended by 
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by ilex trees. A second door will admit to the higher 
terrace of the Boachetto, a small wood of ancient 
ilexes, from which a steep flight of steps leads to the 
" Belvidere," whence there is a beautiful view of the 
city, and the Campagna stretching beyond, girdled 
by hills. To our right stood the desolate Monte 
Mario, and behind us, on the highest point, rose the 
white Villa Lodoviso. Its grounds are nearly a 
mile and a half in circuit. The principal attraction 
of the interior of the building is its fine collection 
of casts. 

The Villa Pamfili-Boria^ which is entered by a 
gate about a mile beyond the Porta San Pancrazio^ 
is the most extensive Villa about Rome, the grounds 
being more than four miles in circuit The Romans 
call it BelrespirOy in allusion to its salubrity. The 
grounds are laid out in gardens, alleys, terraces, and 
plantations. Among the trees, the .lofty pines, 
broader and more beautiful than ours, which are a 
striking feature of this vicinity, predominate. The 
fountains and cascades are in the style of the last 
century. The Casino contains a few ancient statues, 
none of which are remarkable as works of art. Prince 
Doria has raised a handsome monument to the 
French who tell here during the siege of Rome in 
1849. These gardens were much injured when 
occupied by the troops of Garibaldi, who maintained 
his position here for many weeks against the whole 
power of the French army. 

The site of this villa was once occupied by the 
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staircase into an immense hall, containing, at tbe 
extreme end, a throne with a faded velvet canopy, 
covered with the armorial bearings of the family. 
From these thrones, in the old feudal days, the 
princes, and nobles of high degree, administered 
justice to their people. Leaving the entrance room, 
you are guided over beautiful mosaic floors, through 
long suites of rooms filled with paintings and antique 
statues, while here and there richly inlaid tables 
and cabinets are dispersed about, or stand against 
the tapestried walls. 

In speaking of the origin of the Roman villas, 
we cannot give a better idea than is contained in the 
following extract of Forsyth: "A few Cardinals 
created all the villas in Rome. Their riches, their 
taste, their leisure, their frugality, all conspired in 
this single object. While the eminent founder was 
squandering his thousands on a statue, he would 
allot but one crown for his own dinner. He had 
no children, no stud, no dogs to keep. He built 
indeed for his own pleasure, or for the admiration 
of others; but he embellished his country, he pro- 
moted the resort of foreigners, and he afforded them 
a high intellectual treat for a few pauls which never 
entered his pocket. His taste generally descends to 
his heirs, who mark their little reigns by successive 
additions to the stock. How seldom aregreat fortunes 
spent so elegantly in England! How many are 
absorbed in the table, the field, the turf I expenses 
which centre and end in the rich egotist himself." 
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The praise would be very just and proper were 
those men merely worldly noblemen or princes; 
but as Cardinals, holding a respectable rank in the 
Christian Church, it may be asked how much of 
their splendid income went to the encouragement 
of struggling industry, or to the relief of the suffer- 
ing poor, of whom there are larger numbers in 
Rome than in any city we have yet visited. 
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XXII. 

^^^XCURSIONS IN THK ^^^NVIRONS OF 



"Ita Roman rtrenglh fair TVnir showed 
In ruing by tliig mouotain road." 

NE of the most delightful excnrsions 
in the environa of Rome, is to beautiful 
Tivoli, anciently called Tibur, and 
founded nearly five centuries before the 
temal City." Its classical associations 
ide it a memorable spot, for it was here 
ne of the best lyrics of Horace were 
written. Virgil honored it by the title of " superhtm 
Tibur" in his day; and many other poets, philoso- 
phers, and statesmen of Komo, built here sumptuous 
villas, to which they delighted to retire, from the 
noise and heat of the city. 

Before entering Tivoli, we visited the ruins of 
the Villa of Hadrian, which is situated on the plain 
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at the base of the hill. This stupendous and most 
magnificent villa was built from the Emperor's 
design, and it was his aim to include in this one 
spot, e^my thing he had seen most remarkable in his 
foreign travels. It is belierved to have covered over 
eight miles in circuit, and its ruins are now the most 
extensive in Italy. We were shown the remains of 
an Odevnij or Greek theatre; of a Pcecile^ built in 
imitation of that at Athens; of a Serapeon of 
Canopus, in imitation of that at Alexandria; and 
our guide conducted us to what he called "the hall 
of the seven philosophers," a Yale of Tempe, and 
the Elysian fields. It was in this grand Villa that 
the Emperor Hadrian lived when he was seized 
with the illness of which he afterward died at Baise. 
His body, however, does not rest in this lovely spot 
— for, as if determined to be forever housed in state^ 
he had caused to be erected for himself a magnificent 
mausoleum, at Home, opposite to that of the Em- 
peror Augustus, on the banks of the Tiber. 

"Call no man happy until he is dead," would 
have been wisely said in regard to this luxurious 
Emperor; for, in the fiill enjoyment of this earthly 
Paradise, Hadrian was seized with such a weight of 
diseases that he attempted to destroy himself. He^ 
who had erected a statue to Venus on Mount 
Calvary, and another to Jupiter on the spot where 
Jesus rose from the dead, had no comfort in his 
mortal agony; and when forcibly prevented from 
committing suicide, could only vent his anger and 
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impatience by crying aloud: "The lives of other 
people are in my hands, hut not my own! " 

The Christ whom he had thought not worthy to 
be enrolled among the gods of Kome, knew Lim not ; 
and so, hopeless and godless, he gladly welcomed 
the dread eneiny Death, because it put an end to 
the intolerable pains of his body. His remains 
were carried to Rome, and placed in his mausoleum 
which was not fully completed until some time after 
his decease. This grand old circular tower, still 
entire, is now well known as the Castle of San 
Angelo; and has been a celebrated Papal fortress 
for the last thousand years; though the two sepulchral 
chambers are still preserved. It is a massive, cir- 
cular tower, 188 feet in diameter, and standing on a 
square basement, each side of which is 253 feet in 
length. The Emperor Hadrian, 

" Whose traveled phantasy ftom the far Nile's 
Enormous model, doom'd the artisf s toils 
To build for giants, and for his vain earthy 
His shrunken ashes^ raise this dome," 

was not long permitted to occupy it alone. He was 
buried there about A. D. 130; and in 161, history 
tells us Antoninus Pius was here interred. Then 
followed Marcus Aurelius, Commodus, Septimius 
Severus, and others. Finally in the time of Honorius, 
A. D. 423, it was converted into a fortress. Gregory 
the Great, having, according to his own account, 
seen a vision of the Archangel Michael, standing 
on the top of the building, in the act of sheathing 
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his sword, to signify that a certain plague was stayed, 
piously erected a chapei on the summit. This was 
subsequently superseded by a bronze statue of the 
archangel, which has given to this ancient tomb 
the modern name of the Castle of San Angelo. 

We must now go back to the Yilla of Hadrian, 
and thence ascend to Tivoli, through a picturesque 
grove of olives, passing on our right the ruins oi 
the Villa of Cassius, and entering by the Porta di 
Santa Croce, from which there is a fine view of the 
Campagna. The first object that attracted our atten- , 
tion was the graceful circular temple of the Tiburtine 
Sibyl, beautifully located on the rock overhanging 
the valley of Cascades. Near by was another temple, 
of oblong shape, now converted into a church, which 
was said, to our surprise, to have been dedicated to 
Vesta; though we had been told that the Romans 
built only round temples to that favorite goddess. 

Fine walks cut in both sides of the valley, lead 
to the points which command a good view of the 
Falls of Anio, and to the Grotto of Neptune: but 
as we preferred to ride, we started from our inn. 
La Eegina, on such animals as we could find, and 
sorry ones they were. One of our guides was a 
bright faced boy of sixteen, who amused me very 
much by his sharpness. After managing to get an 
extra paul from me by false representations, he grew 
very gracious, and asked me a number of questions 
about America. Having answered them to his sat. 
isiaction, he became grave and thoughtful, and eyed 
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me BO curiously, that I began to suspect he was about 
to make an attack on my pocket. I was looking 
anxiously back for the rest of my party, when he 
asked, in the coolest, most deliberate tone, while his 
face wore an indescribable expression of pity and 
contempt: 

"Do tell me, Signora, if it is really true that your 
people in America know nothing about the blessed 
Madonna jf" 

Intensely relieved to find that it was only my 
spiritual condition that made him so serious, and 
feeling, in my turn, pity and contempt for such a 
mixture of fraud and piety, I quickly dropped the 
conversation. We had now reached the Falls of 
Anio, or rather the Grotto of the Sirens, from which 
point my honest guide stubbornly insisted the very 
best view, in fact the only good view, could possibly 
be obtained, and I confess I was rather pleased at 
his chagrin, when the older guide called out that he 
was all wrong — that quite another point was the 
better one. It seemed there was really some danger 
of my not being allowed to use my own eyes on the 
Falls of Anio; but when I did, I was fully paid lor 
all my annoyance. 

The river Anio, which rises on the frontiers of the 
kingdom of Naples, here falls into the valley at 
Tivoli, in a solid mass to the depth of about 80 feet. 
Grand and beautiful as is the effect of its cascade, 
we were even more struck with the Cascatelle^ as 
the Italians call the series of beautiful little cascades 
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Popes of his temperament, would have said to such 
a desecration. The railroad to Frascati runs along 
in view of the ancient aqueduct, called Aqua 
Felice^ whose magnificent line of arches still forms 
so noble a feature in the Campagna. It seems 
almost a sacrilege to have this noisy invention of 
the modems dashing through these quiet fields, 
filled with the tombs and ruins of a remote antiquity. 
Over the whole environs of Rome, and miogling 
with its very atmosphere, is an air of dreamy repose, 
an indescribable sadness and gravity, which is felt 
by every one more or less; and makes this unlike 
all other regions in Europe. 

Frascati is a town of five thousand in population, 
beautifully situated on one of the lower Tusculan 
hills. It is more remarkable, however, for its sur- 
rounding villas, and for its vicinity to Tusculum, 
than for anything in itself. We visited with much 
pleasure the few remaining ruins of this celebrated 
city, so memorable as the birth-place of Cato, and 
the scene of Cicero's Tusculan Disputations, After 
the destruction of Tusculum in the twelfth century, 
Frascati rose on part of its site; and only the ruins 
of the villa of Cicero, and a theatre, now remain of 
the ancient city. From this villa the eye of Cicero 
could take in a fine panoramic view of the Campagna, 
including Rome, and the sea beyond Ostia; and 
from the summit of the citadel hill he enjoyed a 
view, grand beyond description, over the classical 
region of ancient Latium, taking in the whole range 
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and a hundred feet higher than the surface of the 
exquisite lake of Albano. The village with a pop- 
ulation of 1,100 souls, is beautifully situated on the 
margin of the lake, opposite Genzano. It belongs 
now to Prince Rospigliosi. The old feudal castle 
with its round tower, was built bv the Colonna 
family, who once owned a large part of this territory. 
We must close here, for it would take many pages 
to describe everything of interest we observed on 
this delightful excursion. 



XXIII. 

]E\AREWrEL.L TO ^l^OMH. 



O one stays loDg in Kome withont be- 
coming familiar with the noble flight of 
stepB, 135 in number, which leads from 
the Piasza di Sjtugna, the most impos- 
^ of all the squares in the city, to 
6 Church of Trinita de' Monte. These 
! steps of the Roman people are seldom 
u^i^....^d. Picturesque groups of beggars bask 
there, in the beams of the sun, throughout the 
whole of the short winter days. If oue goes to 
serve his turn in an artist's studio, another ia sure to 
take his place, having just been released from the 
same onerous duty in some other direction. With 
a sigh of content, he flings himself down, to spend 
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the rest of the day in the delightful task of doing 
nothing. 

"Seel there is Beppo, the famous lame beggar," 
said a friend to me, the first time it was my priv- 
ilege to visit that part of the city. 

"The beggar who has been immortalized by Hans 
Andersen and other writers! Is that truly he?" 

"That is truly he, and many a nice penny he has 
made out of those same writers. The creature 
knows we are talking about him. See how self- 
satisfied he looks I He has made a little fortune 
here, and, in my opinion, it is time he was stopped 
from begging." 

We looked curiously at Beppo, as she spoke, and 
felt certain that he knew himself to be one of 
Eome's celebrities. He smiled almost proudly as 
he said, ^^huono giorno^^ to us, and commenced 
begging from a gentleman who preceded us on the 
steps. 

"How dare you beg from me?" we heard the 
stranger say. "They tell me you are rich." 

"Richl oh no, Signor," he replied, showing his 
fine teeth. "No, ^^z* Bdcco! I am poor, Signor, 
and have my donkey to feed." 

"But you are well able to feed your donkey and 
yourself too." 

"I have my family to take care of besides, and 
you see, Signor, what a poor lame creature I am. 
Povero Bejypo ! " 

The Signor gave him some trifle to get rid of his 

24* 
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importunity, and Beppo turned lazily around to 
look out for new victims.* 

"Claris, Signora^ per Vantor di Dio!^'* said a 
sweet voice at my elbow, and as I looked down, the 
wistful eyes of a lovely barefooted girl, scarce six 
years old, were raised imploringly to my face. 

There was no resisting that appeal, and all the 
haiocchi I could find in my pocket soon went into 
hers. 

"Come on," said my friend, laughingly, "or you 
will soon have no money left. We have escaped 
Beppo for this time, but all the rest of the vagrants 
have turned their eyes this way. You think you 
have done a charitable act, but that child did not 
really need your money; don't you see she is a 
model?" 

"How do you know? Models don't wear rags, 
do they?" 

"Many of them do when out of the studios; but 
that child has her drapery rolled up there under 
her arms; and see her lovely long curls; I fancy 
she sits for a cherub, or a young angel; and I doubt 
not the artist pays her well for her services." 

"Are there any other models here, to-day?" 

"Quite a sprinkling of them. That old white 
bearded man there, with the conical hat and long 
stafi*, is a patriarch. That younger man, leaning 
against the wall in a brown cloak, and his broad 

* Not very long after our departure from Rome, Btppo was bau- 
ished from tnese steps. 
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slouched hat over his eyes, is a bandit; and that 
pretty woman with the folded linen head- dress and 
red and blue draperies, has been sitting for a Holy 
family. I often see them coming out of studios 
dressed in that style." 

We now made our way to the beautiful Monte 
PinciOj whose terraced slopes rise above the Piazza 
di Spagna, lined with trees and adorned with rostral 
columns and statues. A row of Dacian captives, in 
cap and tunic, stand on the balustrades, with their 
hands crossed before them. A winding road,- lined 
with mimosa and other flowering shrubs, leads to 
the upper platform, laid out in public drives and 
gardens. This is the favorite promenade of the 
modern Romans. In olden times it was the villa of 
Lucullus. 

We did not see, however, as many Romans as 
foreigners. We noticed that the English was the 
predominant language, especially among the chil- 
dren, of whom there was a large number, enjoy- 
ing themselves in the beautiful walks, closely 
guarded by their foreign nurses. Little R. and his 
Italian nurse felt especially at home; and ever after, 
this was a favorite resort for them ; especially on 
the evening when the band played under the great 
palm tree. The garden of the Pincio, though 
small, is beautifully laid out, and interspersed with 
cypresses and pines. French soldiers were moving 
quietly around to see that the children did not 
trample on the flower beds while their guardians 
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were gazing down at the beautiful scenery spread 
out at their feet. 

At the farthest point of the grounds, you look 
down upon that strange fragment of the oldest 
lioinan wall, called the Muro Tosto^ which juts 
over, as if ready to fall down at any moment, yet 
never does, and perhaps never will, being one of the 
strongest ruins of the kind in the world. As you 
raise your eyes from this slowly crumbling piece 
of man's work, you see, in the blue distance, Soracte 
and the other eternal hills formed by God's hand to 
surround Eome and its broad Campagna. 

Here we lingered pleasantly all through the 
bright afternoon, till the Ave Maria bell warned us 
it was time to go to the Church of Trinity de' 
Monte, if we wished to hear the benediction sung 
by the nuns. 

The singing of the French nuns in this Church 
at vespers was, at that time, one of the attractions 
of Rome, and we believe continues to be so at the 
present. We found the singing truly charming, es- 
pecially when one of them, in her sweet, thrilling 
voice, sang the responses in the parts which we had 
been accustomed to hear chanted by j.riests in a 
loud harsh tone. They were invisible, and we could 
fancy they were as charming to the eye as to the 
ear. We watched closely as they entered the or- 
gan choir, but could see only a train ot young girls 
covered with long white veils, moving slowly to their 
places. The whole of the Church, which is not 
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" Oh, poor soul ! there is no telh'ng when. They 
are both so poor, it will be some time. You see it 
takes all the money both she and her sposo can earn 
to buy the broad gold rings, the coral beads, the 
long ear-drops, and the ornaments for her hair, be- 
sides the many other things a bride must have." 

^' Must have? but there is no law about it." 

"No, Signora; but, you see, it is our custom, and 
always has been. That poor girl will work herself 
to death rather than be married without the orna- 
ments and dress she ought to have. Why, her own 
children would be ashamed of her some day if she 
did not have the ornaments for her dower that other 
women have." 

Tliis custom of formal betrothings, so new to us 
is universal among the Romans; and among families 
of wealth the betrothal is quite as important a cere- 
mony as the marriage itself. It always takes place 
in the evening, and they have a regular entertain- 
ment, for which everything is provided and ar- 
ranged as it would be in our own country for the 
most stylish wedding. When the marriage contract 
and settlements have been read aloud by the lawyer, 
and signed by the parties and their witnesses, the 
sposo and sposa are warmly congratulated by their 
friends; and the revelry and merry-making begins. 
The marriage, when it does take place, is but a dull 
affair compared to this ceremony. As it is always 
preceded by the Holy Communion, it must, of neces- 
sity, take place at Church in the morning; and the 
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parties are frequently arrayed in traveling dresses, 
for a journey, even when returning to their home to 
give a morning reception. Those who are not able to 
travel, seclude themselves for a week and then make 
a formal entry into the world. The bride puts on 
lier betrothal costume, including all her jewelry, and 
accompanied by her husband and friends, she passes 
through the principal streets to receive the congrat- 
ulations of her friends, after which she returns to 
her husband's house; and again there is an enter- 
tainment. This ended, the bride (at least in lower 
classes) retires to the seclusion of domestic life, and 
cheerfully subsides into the practical, industrious, 
submissive Italian wife, thankful if her own hard 
labor, united to that of her husband, can keep the 
family from want, and, at the same time, save her 
much valued jewelry from the hands of the pawn- 
broker. 

It has been very much the fashion for English 
and American travelers to abuse the Italians as an 
utterly idle, uncivil, treacherous race; but our re- 
collection of them does not fully coincide with this 
severe condemnation. Idleness is certainly one of 
their besetting sins; but there are many noble excep- 
tions even now, and there will be still more, as in- 
centives for industry increase, under a better gov- 
ernment Though passionate, the Italians are civil 
quick-witted, and really kind when they find that 
you trust them. They are remarkably patient and 
forbearing with animals. The effigy of St. Antonio 
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(who is the patron saint of animals; is hung np in 
most of the Koman stables; and it is rare to see 
animals treated with violence and cruelty in their 
streets. One of the most peculiar and interesting 
of their ceremonies is connected with this same St. 
Antonio. On the 17th of January all the horses, 
mules, and donkeys in Rome are regularly led to the 
Church of San Antonio to he blessed. The doors of 
this edifice, which was once a temple to Diana, are 
thrown open wide, and the altar splendidly illu- 
minated. All day long, the people crowd in to pray 
and a priest stands at the door and, with a broom 
dipped in holy water, sprinkles the animals as they 
are led in procession before him, and gives them 
his benediction in the most impartial manner; 
showing no more respect for the high bred steed ot 
the prince than for the common hack. This cer- 
emony is witnessed by the people with respect and 
evident satisfaction; and the animals are doubtless 
gainers by the increased consideration of those, who 
thus see them taken under the protection of Holy 
Mother Church. 

We shall never forget with what sadness we 
looked forward to our departure from Rome. We 
had been living for months among its relics of the 
past, and felt saddened at the thought, that this 
would soon be at an end. It was indeed a trial to 
take our last look at St. Peter's, and the Yatican 
with all its treasures of matchless paintings and 
sculpture; and to walk, for the last time, amid the 
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ruins of the noble Coliseum, and to the grand old 
Pantheon. On the eve of our departure, we took 
our last walk on our favorite Pincian hill, and stood 
long at sunset, to gaze upon the array of obelisks, 
domes, and towers, which make up the "Eternal 
City." Few pictures can exceed in interest the one 
presented to the eye from this point. In the distance 
the dome of St. Peter's lifts its lofty head, and a 
little farther on to the right, the eye lights upon the 
leafy heights of Monte Mario. On the left, stand 
out those best preserved ruins of ancient Rome, the 
Pantheon, Castle of St. Angelo — once Hadrian's 
palace tomb — and the rare and noble column of 
Trajan, each and all softened by the fading light; 
while near us, on the hill, the obelisk, and marble 
statues seemed to blend with the luxuriant foliage 
of the surrounding trees. The sweet fragrance of 
numerous flowers, and the soft solemn notes of the 
vesper hymn, from the convent church of Trinitit de' 
Monte, wafted to us on the evening air, added to the 
magic of the scene. It was indeed with deep regret 
that we bade farewell to 

"Rome's azure sky 

Flowers, ruins, music; words are weak, 

The glory they transfuse with fitting words to speak." 

A few days after we had left this city of wonderful 
and thrilling associations, we reached the extreme 
western border of Italy; and, as we passed over the 
Alps, we met the French army pressing rapidly 
forward to take part in the terrible struggle then 

26 
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going on in the plains of Lombardy; and as we 
descended the mountain on the opposite side, we saw 
the beginning of the great tunnel, not long since 
completed — the one destined to destroy the reign of • 
the Bourbons in every part of this beautiful land, 
and to convey to the people the blessing of civil 
and religious liberty, the other to help drive away 
the spirit of sloth which has pressed upon them, tor 
centuries, like a terrible nightmare. 

To-day, from Mont -^tna to Mont Blanc, from 
Genoa to Venice, we behold a united Italy — with 
the much hated government of the priests gone 
forever. We see the representatives of the whole 
of Italy, with the king x>f their choice at their head, 
established within the very heart of the city of the 
Popes; and from their favorite palace of the Quiri- 
nal, laws going out to govern every part of this 
great and regenerated land. What is more remark- 
able than anything yet mentioned, there now stands 
on the Corso, just f doing the Vatiea/n, a Bible 
House, to which thousands of Italians flock for the 
Word of Life; while all around, Protestant churches 
are springing up within the walls of the once jeal- 
ously guarded city, where, a few years since, it was 
esteemed a privilege for Protestant visitors to pass 
through a guard of soldiers to the humble building 
without the walls, in which the English Church was 
allowed to conduct her services. 

Home now enters upon a new and intensely 
interesting "feareer. For twenty-five centuries she 
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has been, for good or evil, a power in the earth. 
May we not hope that this last epoch will be not 
less glorious, and far more blessed, than any through 
which she has yet passed? 
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prise of the publishers^" — Taliahas sM 
Sentinel. 
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The Life of Charles Dickens. By jfohn Farster^ 

author of " Life of Goldsmith," " Life of Landor," etc. 
Vol. I., 1812 to 1842. With Two Portraits from Steel and 
Fac-Similes. Second edition. i2mo. Extra cloth. $2. 



**The pablicatioo of Mr. Forster*s 
'first Tolume' will almost prove as 
great a surprise to the world as the 
first appearance of the first story which 
won nime for the subject of the biogra- 
phy. . . . Now for the first time we 
■eem to have learned the secret of the 
individuality belonging to all of Didc- 
ens*s really great novels. ... In all 
the history of literature and of literary 
training there is nothing more touch- 
ing, more interesting ana more instruc- 
tive. . . . Mr. Forster's book is sug- 
^;estive enough to open a new chapter 
m literary cnticiftm. . . . Whether in 
the way of biograph v or of criticism, he 
has done his work admirably; and 
when the book is completed, we shall 
have a Life of Di<;kens worthy of the 
nian and of the enduring creations of 
his \mC\n.'*'—LfffuioH Daily News. 

"The work could not have been 



entrusted to more loving hands, a more 
genial writer or a more faithful and 
accurate historian. ** — Philadelphia 
Evening Bitlleiin. 

"Of all men living, Mr. Forstef 
is the best qualified to be Charles 
Dickens's h\osn.^tx "-^Philadelphia 
Press. 

** Should the remainder of the work 
equal the first volume in excellence, no 
more satisfactory record of Dickens's 
career can be looked for in our genera- 
tion." — LoruUm Standard. 

** The author of this life has fairly 
earned the eulogy which Charles Dick- 
ens bestowed upon him when, years 
ago, he wrote : ' I desire no better as- 
surance for mv fiime, when my personal 
dustiness shall be past the control of 
my love of order, tnan such a biogra- 
pher and such a critic." ~- Lomo* 
Morning Post, 



)) 



'* We most sincerely trust that Mr. 
Kaye's book may find its way into 
many an English household, tt can- 
not rail to instill lessons of manliness.' 
— WettmistsUr Review, 



Essays of an Optimist By John William Kaye, 

F. R. S., author of " History of the War in Afghanistan," 
" Life of Lord Metcalfe,^' " History of the Sepoy War, 
etc. i6mo. Extra cloth. I1.50. 

" It would be difficult to find a book 
which is more pleasurable and profit- 
able, or which combines in ^eater de- 
gree good common sense with uncom- 
monly good writing." — New Yarh 
Bveninjf Mail, 

Light of the World, and other Poems and Hymns. 

By Eminent Writers. Beautifully Illustrated. 4to. Super- 
fine paper. Extra cloth-, full gilt. $5. 

••We hardly know anything so 
■weet, so devout and so artistically 
perfect as these designs. They enter 
into the soul like a sweet Sabbath 
twilight." — New York Independent.^ 

" It is a quarto volume, exquisite in 
paper, typography and bindmg, con- 



taining a number of poems of a re- 
ligious character b^ living English 
poets. Each poem is illustrated, and 
the designs are all very original and 
beautiful. Some of them are worthy 
of being separated and fi'amed"- 
Philadelphia Evening- Bulletin. 



Poems, By Lucy Hamilton Hooper. With a 

Portrait from steel. i2mo. Toned paper. Extra cloth. 

Gilt top. $\.TS- 
**Mrs. Hooper has rapidly taken a 



high rank among the poets of^ America. 
In this volume there is much that as 



cends to very lofty and noble regions 
of thought and feeling." — fftiladef- 
phia Evening Bulletin. 
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The History of Charles the Bold, Duke of Bur* 

gundy. By John Foster Kirk. Complete in Threa 
Vols., 8vo. • With Portraits and Maps. Price per set: 
Fine cloth, ^9; Library sheep, $1 1.25. Fine Paper Edition : 
Half vellum, t>\\»2.^\ Extra cloth, gilt top, ^((10.50; Half 
calf, neat, ^13.50; Half calf, gilt extra, 1^15. 



*' We welcome with genuine pleasure 
a narrative of an important portion of 
history by a countryman of Mr. Prcs- 
cott and Mr. Motley, a writer fully en- 
titled to take his place alongside of 
them, and in some respects, perhaps, 
to be preferred to either. . . . His re- 
search seems to be unwearied. . . . 
His narratives of events and his 
general pictures of the time are of a 
very high order ; it would not be going 
too far to say that they are first rate." 
^Edward A . Freentan {Jthe historian 
of the Norman Conquest), in the 
National Review. 

" We have no hesitation in assigning 
to Mr. Kirk's most fascinating narra- 
tive a place with the great achieve- 
ments of genius in the department he 
has chosen to fill. This event among 
historians will be welcomed the world 
0«er." — Atlantic Monthly. 

" The author will take his stand at 
once among the great writers of his 
land and time." — Z?r. R. Shelton 
Mackenzie. 

'I Mr. Kirk has proddced a work 
which is quite entitled to rank with 
the writings of his two predecessors 
(Prescott and Motley). . . . His ex- 
tensive and minute knowledge is the 
learning of a man of vigorous thought, 
accustomed to bring his mind to con- 
sider men and things, not merely as 



they have been written aboyt, but as 
they actually were, in the variety and 
complexity of their real existence. . . . 
His imagmation is active and impret- 
sible. . . . The last scenes of this im- 
pressive history, the glee and the mix- 
ture of cunning with shameless candor, 
the subtle play of amusement, anxiety 
and grim hatred in Louis, the sinking 
deeper and deeper into confusion and 
hopelessness of his doomed antagonist, 
the horrors of the Swiss victories, — are 
powerfully told. Perhaps Mr. Kirk 
allows himself sometimes to be carried 
away beyond the gravity of the histor- 
ian into the sentiment and passion 
which properly belong to tragedy. 
But he may plead an excuse in the 
awfiil character of what he relates, and 
in his thorough comprehension of its 
significance, and his sympathy with its 
solemn and affecting vicissitudes. To 
the last he is equal to the great de- 
mands of his tasK, and he keeps his 
hold on the attention of his readers 
with unfailing mastery over the story, 
and sustained ability in telling it"— 
Saturday Review. 

" Will unouestionably establish the 
title of Mr. Kirk to an eminent posi- 
tion in the already justly-honored 
school of American historians." — Neti 
York Tribune. 



Memoirs of the Life and Services of the Right 

Reverend Alonzo Potter, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the Diocese of Pennsyl- 
vania. By M. A. DE Wolfe Howe, D.D., Rector of St. 
Luke's Church, Philadelphia. Crown 8vo. Toned paper. 
Extra cloth. {$3. 



" His Memoirs have been compiled 
from copious material, collected with 
loving hands, and arranged with good 
taste and wisdom. We commend the 
entire volume to our readers as a 
ttoble monument to one of the noblest 



men who has ever had his life cast in 
this community, and whose memory is 
still held in grateful esteem by thou- 
sands outside the pale of his own 
church."— /'AiAMi^//A<a Evening Bui^ 
letin. 
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Seed'Ttme and Harvest ; or^ During my Appren* 

ticeship. From the Platt-Deutsch of Fritz Reuter. 8vo 



Paper cover. %\. Extra cloth. ^1.50. 



No Gennan author of the present 
is more pnpular in his own coun- 
try thmi Rbutbk. He is pronounced 
b]r a competent German critic to be 
deservedly '* the most vopular Gennan 
writer of the last half century.*' 

RxuTSB is especially noted as the 
wmrt kumori$tt tlU K9nuin*poet and 
IkafaKmatmgdilitueii^r of the lives 
«r his Platt-Uemtack neighbors, and 
•a such is probably more Mloved than 
any other Gennan author of the day. 
The tale in question is one of his best 
and most important works, giving its 
readers, with its other entertainment 
and profit, a charming acquaintance 
with the quaunt, interesting Piatt" 
Oemisch people. 

" Frits Reuter is one of the most 



The 



popular writers in Germany. . 
charm of his stories lies in their 

flicity and exquisite truth to Mature. 
le has ' the loving heart' which Car- 
lyle tells us is the secret of writing; 
and Reuter is not graphic merely, he 
is photographic. His characters im- 
press one so forcibly with their reality 
that one need not to be told they art 
portraits from life. Even the riOauna 
must have been old acquaintances. . . . 
It (' During my Apprenticeship") is one 
of the best of Renter's stories, ochibit- 
ing his turn for the pathetic as well as 
for the humorous."— A^rw York Eve- 
ntMg Post, « 

** It has a freshness and novelty that 
are rare in these times." — PkUadol' 



The Sylvestres ; or^ The Outcasts. A Novel. By 

M. DE Bbtham-Edwards, author of «' Kitty," ** Dr. 
Jacob," etc. Illustrated. Svo. Paper. 75 cents. Extra 
cloth. $1.25. 



*' It is an exceptionally vigorous and 
healthy as well as happy tale." — PMl' 
mdelphia North Amorican, 

** It is one of the author's best"— 
Now York Horn* Journal. 

"A capital nov^/'^PtttshtfrGa- 
wtiU. 



«' 



The story is well con s tr u cted, and 
the descriptive pgusages with which 
the work abounds are worthy of the 
highest praise. The sketches of scen- 
ery are painted with the toudt of an 
wrtiaL^'—Pkiladei/kUEv. BuOetm. 



Myself. A Romance of New England Life. 

i2mo. Extra cloth. $2. 

The 



*' This is reallv a cajntal atonr. 
diaracters are drawn with a me and 



and the plot quite anhackneyed. — 
Boston Cottrior. 



•harp pen, the style is fresh and lively 

Haw will it End? A Romance. By % C. Hey* 

wood, author of «*Herodias," "Antonius," etc. l2mo. 
Extra cloth. I1.50. 
*'It is a ftscinating novel, which ( that should be widely read.*'— ITcZIc/' 



«Mt exert a good influence, and on^ | Spirit of tko Tamu, 

Doings in Maryland; or^ Matilda Douglas. 
"Truth stranger than Fiction." i2mo. Extra cloth. 
$1.75. 

It is a venr perfect story^imple, best attainable definition of the sensa 
■oble and without that straining for tionaL"— AVfv York Homo yonntal 
■tenuy eflfcct which cc istitutes the 
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Dorothy Fox. ^f ^^ppencd.%. 
of « How it all HaPi' ^^c. 



tions. 8vo. Paper 



cover. 



«The Quaker character, ^"^^^^^ 
qnaintness and simplicity ."**' j^j 
easy enough to catch, requires *"'"!" 
cate workman to do it justice, oucn 
an artist is the author of Dorothy 
Fox,' and we must thank her for a 
dianning novel. The story is dramat- 
ically interesting, and the characters 
•re drawn with a firm and graceful 
hand. The style is firesh and natural, 
vigorous without vulgarity, himple 
without mawkishness. Dorothy her- 
self is represented as charming all 



Louisa Parr, authop 

With numerous Illustia- 

JS cents. Extra cloth. I1.25. 

•^*^ and she will charm all read- 
r?" .• • ^« ^»sh * Dorothy Fox' many 
WitiODs."— i:<ww&» Times, 

*' One of the best novels of the 8ea> 
^n.**— Philadelphia Press. 

" The characters are brought out ic 
life-like style, and cannot fail to attract 
the closest attention." — Pittsburg Ga- 
MeUe. 

" It is admirably told, and will estab- 
lish the reputation of the author amonc 
novelists. — A Ibany A rgus. 



How it all Happened, By Louisa Part, author of 



■It 



Dorothy Fox," etc. i2ino. 

"It is not often that one finds so 
much pleasure in reading a love story, 
charmmgly told in a rew pages.*' — 
Charleston Courier. 

** Is a well-written little love story. 



Paper cover. 25 cents. 

in which a great deal is said in a very 
few ynor^aJ* "Philadelphia Evening 
Telegraph. 

" A remarkably clever story." — Bos- 
ton Saturday Evening GoMetie, 



yohn Thompson, Blockhead, and Compamvn Por- 

traits. By Louisa Parr, author of "Dorothy Fox." 
With Frontispiece. Extra cloth. ^1.75. 



i2mo. 

** Extremely well-told stories, inter- 
esting in characters and incidents, and 
pure and wholesome in sentiment."— 
Boston Watchman aitd Reflector. 

*' These are racy sketches, and be- 
long to that delightfiil class in which 
the end comes before the reader is 
ready for it 

" The style throughout is very sim- 



ple and fivsh, aboundinjg in strong, 
vivid, idiomatic EngUslr ." — Home 
youmaL 

"They are quite brilliant narrative 
sketches, worthy of the repotation es- 
tablished by the ^mXexy^ Philadel- 
phia Inquirer. 

•* Very presentable, very nnadable.*' 
—New Yorh Times, 



The Quiet Miss Godolphin, by Ruth Garrett; and 

A CHANCE CHILD, by Edward Garrett, joint authors 
of " Occupations of a Retired Life " and " White ay Snow." 
With Six Illustrations by Townley Green. i6mo Cloth. 
75 cents. Paper cover. 50 cents. 

influence will not fell to improre and 
^\v^\:'— Philadelphia Age, 



** These stories are characterized by 
great strength and beauty of thought, 
with a singularly attractive style. Their 



St Cecilia, A Modem Tale from Real Life, 

Part I. — Adversity. i2mo. Extra cloth. ^^1.50. 

" It is carefully and beautifully writ- commend as fivsh, enterta'ning and 
^t^"~- Washington Chronicle. well yimX\Jtn,**^Loui*viUe Cottrm 

" A tale that we can cheerfully re- journal. 
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^li is the Fashion'' A Novel. From the German 

of Adblheid von Ausr. Bj the translator of " Over Yon* 
dcr/' <« Magdalena," "The Old Countess/' etc. I2ma 
mne cloth. I1.50. 



"It H on* of the most charming^ 
books of the times, and is admirable 
far its pnctical, wise amd beautiful 
■loralitv. A more natural and gnce- 
Ibl work of its kind we never before 
roML **^Rkkm9mi DispaUh. 

**This is a charminE novel; to be 
o ommeoded not only tor the interest 
of the story, but for the fine healthv 
tone that perrades it. . . . This work 
has not tne exoessiye elaboration of 



many German novels, which nudce 
them rather tedious for American read- 
ers, but is ^iresh, sprieht> and full ^ 
common sense applied to the bosineis 
cf actual Witr^Pkiladelfkia A^t. 

** It is a most excellent book, abound* 
ing in pure sentiment and beautiftil 
tboiwht, and written in a style at once 
ludo, graceibl and epigrammatic"'-* 
Ngm Y9rh Bvtmmg MaiL 



Dead Men's Shoes. A Novel. By % R. Nader- 

mann, author of " Forgiven at Last" i2mo. Fine doth. 

" One of the best novels of the sea- published. The plot is well contrived, 

tOD.**—Pkiladtlpkia Prtu. the characters well contrasted and the 

"One of the best novels descriptive dialogue crisp and natural "—-iXail^»- 

of life at the South that has yet oeen morg GtuutU, 

Israel Mort, Overman. A Story of the Mine. By 

John SAtmDERS, author of ** Abel Drake's Wife." Illus- 
trated. i6mo. Fine cloth. $1.25. 

" Intensely dramatic. . . . Some of 
the characters are exquisitely drawn, 
and show the hand of a master."— 
Bosion Satttrday Evening GoMttt*. 

"The book Ukes a strong hold on 
die reader's attention from the first, 
and the interest does not flag for a 
moment "•^^M/0» Gieht, 



" The denouement, moral and artis- 
tic, is very fine."— A'Jfw York Evening 
MaiL 

*'It treats of a varietjr of drcnm- 
stances and characters almost new to 
the realm of fiction, and has a peculiar 
interest on this account" ^ .^SffiMs 
Advertiser, 



In the Rapids. A Romance. By Gerald Hart. 

i2mo. Toned paper. Extra cloth. I1.50. 

** Full of tragic interest"— Cavraw- 
wUiGaMetU, 

"It is, on the whole, remarkably 
ivell told, and is particularly notable 
far its resemblance to those older and, 
b some respects, better models of com- 



^)osition in which the dialogne is 
ordinated to the narrative, and the 
effects are wrought out by the analyt- 
ical powers of the vmXKt.—BaUimare 
GaseUe, 



The Parasite; or, How to Make On^s Fortune. 

A Comedy in Five Acts. After the French of Picard. 

I2mo. Paper cover. 75 cents. 

A pleasant, sprightly comedy, un- character, we should sppfose fliey 

nceptionable in its moral and chaste would find this a valii<*o e idHit*e«i. to 

hi its language. As our amateur actors their &*oi^"—PkiU:delfkin Agk 

always ui pursuit of p^ys of this 
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Thrown Together. A Story. By Florence Mont- 

gomery, author of " Misunderstood," " A Very Simple 
Story," etc. i2mo. Fine cloth, $1.50. 



'*The author of 'Misunderstood* 
l)as ^vea us another charming story 
of child-life. This, however, is not a 
book fur children. Adult readers of 
Miss Montgomery's book will find 
much that inll lead them to profitable 
/eflection of childish character and 
many graphically touched terms of 
childish thought and expression which 
will come home to their own experi- 
mce." — London AthenttHtn, 

** A delightful story, founded upon 
the lives of children. There is a 
thread of gold in it upon which are 
strung many lovely sentiments. There 



is a deep and strong current of religiona 
feeling throughout the story, not a 



f>rosy, unattractive lecturing upon re* 
igious subjects. A good, true and 
earnest life is depicted, full of hop* 
and longing, and of happy firuition. 
One cannot read this book without 
being better for it, or without a mor* 
tender charity being stirred up in bis 
\ifaxi^'— Washington Daily Ckromr 
icle. 

*' The characters are drawn with • 
delicacy that lends a charm to the 
book." — Boston StUurday Evenitig 
GmutU, 



Why Did He Not Die? or, The Child from the 

Ebrilergang. From the German of Ad. von Volckhause*. 
By Mrs. A. L. Wister, translator of " Old Mam'selle's Se. 



cret," « Gold Elsie," etc. 

"Mrs. Wister's admirable transla- 
fions are among the books that every- 
Dody reads. She certainly may be 
said to possess unusual ability in re> 
taining the peculiar weird flavor of a 
German story, while rendering it with 

Esrfect ease and grace into our own 
nguage. Few recently published 
novels have received more general 



i2mo. Fine cloth. I1.75. 

perusal and approval than 'Only a 
Girl ;' and * Why Did He Not Die 7 
possesses in at least an e(^ual degree 
all the elements of popularity. ^ From 
the beginning to the end the interest 
never flags, and the characters and 
scenes are drawn with great warmth 
and power." — Now York Herald, 



Aytoun. A Romance. By EmUy T Read. Svo. 

Paper cover. 40 cents. 
**The fiibric is thoroughly wrought 



ind truly dramatic" — Philadelphia 
North American. 



"There are elements of power in 
the novel, and some excitine scenes." 
— New Yorh Evening Mdu. 



Old Song and New. A Volume of Poems. By 

Margaret J. Preston, author of " Beechenbrook." i2mo. 
Tinted paper. Extra cloth. $2, 



u 



In point of variety and genera] 
f^ce of diction, 'Old Song and New' 
IS the best volume of poems that has 
yet been written by an American 
woman, whether North or South— the 
best, because on the whole the best 
■cstained and the most thoughtful."— 
Baltimore GoMette. 
"In this -volume there is workman- 



ship of which none need be ashamedi 
while much vies with our best living 
writers. Strength and beauty, scholar- 
ship and fine intuition are manifiisted 
throughout so as to charm the reader 
and assure honorable distinction to 
the writer. Such poetry is in no dangef 
of becoming too abundant" — PhUa^ 
delphia North A merican. 



Margaree. A Poem. By Hampden Masson, 

i6mo. Extra cloth. 75 cents. 



LiPFiNCOTT's Magazine. 

AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY OF 

POPULAR LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 



^>©io« 

'ihe great object and constant aiint)f the conductors of LIP- 
PINCOTT'S MAGAZINE are to supply their patrons with 
literary entertainments of a refined and varied character, as well 
as to present in a graphic and striking manner the most recent 
information and the soundest views concerning subjects of general 
interest. The Publishers would respectfully solicit attention to 
the following characteristics of the Magazine, all of which com- 
bine to render each issue an agreeable and instructive compen- 
dium of 

POPULAR READING. 

SERIAL NOVELS of a highly attractive order by able and brilliant writers, 

both at home and abroad 
SHORT STORIES distinguished for the chann and diversity of their senti- 
ment, and for the simplicity and elegance of their style. 
ESSAYS AND NARRATIVES treating clearly and briefly of important 

social, literary, historical and political subjects. 
SKETCHES OF TRAVEL ix( various sections of the world, by experienced 

authors, beautifully and extensively illustrated. 
PAPERS ON SCIENCE AND ART, recording in a popular manner the 

most notable discoveries and most striking productions in these departments 

of culture. 
LITERARY CRITICISMS, furnishing impartial and thoughtful reviews of 

the leading productions of the press in all languages. 
OUR MONTHLY GOSSIP, a department abounding in short and lively 

articles on persons of note, incidents of the day and other novel or amusing 

topics. 
ILLUSTRATIONS, by artists and engravers of accomplished skill, profusely 

introduced, and constituting a most attractive feature. 

c«>*«<0« 

TERMS.— Yearly Subscription, $4; Two Copies, $7; Five 
Copies, jpi6; Ten Copies, ^^30, with a copy gratis to the person 
procuring the club; Single Number, 35 cents. Specimen Num- 
ber mailed, postage paid, to any address, on receipt of 20 cents. 
Back Numbers can always be supplied. 
Address 

J. B. LTPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 

715 and 717 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA 
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